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THE LIFE OF CHILDREN IN MANAM 
By CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 


|! is a trite saying that ‘ the child is father to the man,”’ but unlike 

many trite sayings has some truth, and it is unfortunate that until 
the last few years anthropologists have paid little attention to the 
life and training of children in so-called primitive societies. They 
have certainly described, often in great detail, the various transition 
rites (particularly those associated with puberty) through which 
each individual passes, and they have also given accounts of children’s 
games, but in general little has been written of the way in which, 
during infancy, babyhood and childhood the individual learns to 
adjust himself to the social and economic environment and is trained 
to take part as an adult member of the community. Of those who 
have been concerned with the island people of the western Pacific, 
Professor Malinowski in his Sexual Life of Savages has given a valuable 
account of the education and development of children in a matrilineal 
community where patrilocal marriage obtains; Dr. Mead in her 
slighter volume Growing up in New Guinea has described certain 
aspects of child life in a strongly patrilineal and patrilocal society ; 
and Dr. Firth in We, the Ttkopia has shown us childhood among a 
people of Polynesian culture. These three different pictures alone 
demonstrate that no general statement can be made about the 
upbringing of children among peoples of even such a relatively 


restricted area which is valid for all; that differences in economic 
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and social setting, in traditional beliefs and traditional mental 
attitudes affect profoundly the way in which children learn to take 
their place in their society. The inhabitants of Manam are patri- 
lineal in descent and predominantly patrilocal in marriage, but their 
women have a social position which compares more nearly with that 
of women in the matrilineal Trobriands than with the lowly one 
which they occupy in Manus. The following account of the life of 
Manam children may therefore present an interesting companion 
piece to the accounts which have been published of these other 
islands. 

Manam is a volcanic island lying about ten miles from the 
east coast of New Guinea a little south of latitude 4° S. It is quite 
small, being only about thirty miles in circumference, and is inhabited 
by about 4,000 people. These occupy thirteen villages situated 
along the coast and straggling inland up the lower slopes of the 
mountain. Though there are slight differences in dialect and custom 
between the inhabitants of the south and west coast and those of the 
north and east, the culture may be regarded as homogenous. Each 
village is an independent unit, but it is rare to find a man or woman 
who has not some near relatives by blood or marriage in two or three 
villages besides his own, for marriage between people of different 
villages is common. 

I spent twelve months in Manam, and during this time became 
very intimate with about a dozen married couples and their offspring, 
and familiar with most of the people of two adjoining villages, 
numbering in all about six hundred persons. I had therefore many 
opportunities for studying the life and upbringing of babies and small 
children, and I also saw much of the life of girls throughout their 
childhood and adolescence. With boys, after the age of about seven 
or eight years, I was less in contact, though I knew one or two of 
them fairly well, and small groups would visit me from time to time. 
Most of my knowledge of the life and training of children was obtained 
by direct observation and by seemingly casual conversations ; any 
attempt to get information by questioning people on these subjects 
was usually not very fruitful, for they themselves were not particu- 
larly interested in them, though they would, and did, gladly talk at 
length and with pride about the doings of their own children. 
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In theoretical works, and even sometimes in accounts given of 
individual peoples, it is often assumed or implied that all children 
in the community lead the same kind of life except for the differences 
between the lives of boys and girls; that during infancy and child- 
hood their environments are much the same, and that their gradual 
introduction and adjustment to their native society (particularly 
to the important system of rights and obligations connected with 
kinship) follow along the same lines. This may be a convenient 
assumption when giving a general account of the social life of a 
community, but it does not really harmonize with the facts. No 
two children have identical environments, for even if they are 
members of the same individual family, their position in that family 
often affects their upbringing. To take an extreme example, a 
girl who is the eldest of a large family experiences a very different 
childhood and is usually surrounded when young by a very different 
set of relatives from the youngest member of such a family. 


The principal factors which affect a child’s environment are 
its sex and upbringing; the rank and status of its parents; the 
domestic setting, as for example whether it lives in a polygynous 
or monogamous household, and whether the individual family of 
which it is a member be large or small; and associated with these 
three and to some extent including them, the kinship setting. This 
last may be very varied: the marriage may be patrilocal or matri- 
local or neither ; the near kindred of both parents may be members 
of the same village or they may be widely scattered; the adjacent 
homesteads may be occupied by the near kin of one parent with 
children of approximately the same age as playmates, or they may 
be the homes of people of other clans with whom there are only ties 
of friendship; even the occupants of the child’s own homestead 
vary very greatly in their kinship filiations ; finally a child may 
have a large circle of relatives both of its own and of older generations 
with whom it is easily brought into contact and on whom it can 
rely, or it may have few to whom it can turn for companionship, 
sympathy and food. Furthermore, the divorce or death of a parent, 
illegitimacy, and the very common custom of adoption may also 
modify profoundly the conditions under which a child grows up. 
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The Sex of the Child. 

During infancy and babyhood the sex of the child has little 
bearing on its treatment. Although the Manam are a patrilineal 
people, there appears to be no general feeling that boys are more 
desirable than girls and care and attention are lavished on both 
equally while they are small. It is only when they reach the age of 
five or six that any difference in treatment begins to be noticeable. 
The small boys become increasingly independent of their mothers 
and play about together on the beach or sit beside their fathers while 
the latter work at some sedentary pursuit or talk with their friends. 
The small girls on the other hand begin to help their mothers in the 
house, and, as they grow older, in the garden also. It must not be 
thought from this that the girls become domestic drudges while 
the boys lead a carefree life. The little girls too have leisure to 
wander about the village and neighbouring bush in small bands, 
visiting their friends and chattering; and even quite young boys 
sometimes help their elders, as for example during the season of 
canoe-building, when they gather from the bush the creepers which 
are used for lashing. But in general the girls do spend more time in 
the homestead engaged in simple domestic tasks than do the boys. 
The reason for this may be partly the difference in the nature of men’s 
and women’s work. The latter is not very skilled and is concerned 
almost exclusively with cooking, the care of the house and garden 
and the tending of children. All these activities can best be learnt 
by watching and helping the mother in her work. Men’s work is 
more varied and more specialized, and in their rambles through 
the bush and along the beach, in their games in the sea, and in the 
rudimentary hunting for lizards, frogs and small marsupials in which 
they engage, the young boys are preparing themselves, however 
unwittingly, for the more responsible life which they will have to 
lead when they have attained puberty. 

The fact that a girl takes part in women’s activities at an age 
when a boy is still leading a more or less irresponsible life with his 
contemporaries, results in her coming more into contact with other 
adults during her childhood, and she partakes earlier in social 
activities than her brothers do. She often goes with her mother to 
funerals, and on other occasions of ritual lamentation, both in her 
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own village and in neighbouring villages, where she meets her 
kinsfolk and has opportunities of becoming friendly with those of 
them who are her contemporaries. She also picks up the words and 
tunes of the wailing songs, and learns with little or no formal teaching 
the etiquette which such occasions demand. Needless to say she 
also hears the talk of the women, the gossip and the scandals which 
are inevitably discussed at such gatherings. Girls who have not 
yet reached puberty are not under any social obligation to attend 
such functions, but they often go, either to carry some food for their 
mother, or to help care for a younger brother or sister who cannot 
be left behind. I never saw a boy over the age of four and under the 
age of sixteen at a wailing ceremony (and usually, except at a funeral, 
only fully initiated men attend), but there was always among the 
women a group of little girls, sitting quiet or talking amongst them- 
selves in low voices, while their elders sang the wailing songs. 
Furthermore, if a man is going to the mainland on a trading expedition 
he sometimes takes one of his young daughters with him ; he never 
takes a son until the lad has passed through the first of the initiation 
rites at puberty. The reason for taking a young daughter is partly 
pride in her, a desire to show her off to his trade partner and to the 
people of the mainland villages, and partly that the man may have 
someone who can cook for him if need be (any man can safely eat 
food cooked by an immature girl), and who will in general look after 
his material comforts. In this way too a girl of ten or eleven gains 
more experience socially than a boy of the same age. It is perhaps 
significant in this context that whereas a girl passes directly from 
being (socially) a child to being (socially) an adult by means of the 
ritual connected with her first menstruation, a boy passes through 
two intermediate stages in his transition from childhood to manhood, 
each entailing an increase of social responsibility, social education 
and experience. 


The Rank and Status of the Parents. 


The largest significant social unit in Manam is the village, which 
is occupied by men of a number of different patrilineal clans together 
with their wives and children, the clans of each village being 
independent of those of every other. Within a single village some 
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of the clans are linked together by sentiment and a tradition that one 
of them is an offshoot of the other. These may be conveniently 
distinguished as “‘ major’ and “ minor” clans. For social purposes 
each one is a separate entity and has its own headman—the senior 
male lineal descendant of the original founder of the clan. But 
whereas the headman of a “major” clan has the right to be 
considered a ¢anepwa and to certain of the insignia which belong to 
that rank, the headman of a “‘ minor ”’ clan claims no such status. 
The principal ¢tanepwa is the senior, male lineal descendant of the 
original founder of the village ; his clan is recognized as the most 
important and is usually numerically the strongest. All members 
of the village are under his authority, and, before the advent of the 
white man’s government, his powers appear to have been extensive. 
If he requires help in any work such as the building of a canoe or a 
house, or if his wife requires help in her garden, the men and women 
in the village are under an obligation to give it. He can veto the 
marriages of any of his villagers and it is recognized that he and also 
his eldest son! can with impunity have sexual relations with any 
woman, married or single, of the commoner (gadagada) class, who is 
not prohibited to them on the grounds of clan or kinship. The village 
gongs are all kept in his homestead, though some of them may actually 
be owned by other men, and they may only be beaten with his 
approval ; the men’s clubhouse stands in his homestead and matters 
of general importance to the village are discussed there; he alone 
may possess curved boars’ tusks, and on his overseas canoe alone 
may a carved wooden mask (morupu) form part of the ornament 
which crowns the mast. Such privileges are balanced by his 
obligations. He is expected to be generous with feasts and in 
recompensing those who work for him; to entertain guests in a 
manner fitting to his position ; and in general to be dignified and 
commanding in his bearing and conduct. 


' The sons of a village tanepwa, his younger brothers and his 
younger brothers’ sons are also spoken of as tanepwa, the distinction 


1 So far as I know this privilege is not extended to the younger sons or younger 
brothers of the village tanepwa, but is confined to him and to his successor, his eldest 
son. 
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being that they are “‘little’’ tanepbwa. They, together with the 
tanepwa headmen of other “ major ’’ clans, form the aristocracy of 
the community, and are usually richer in land than the commoners. 
As an outward sign of their position they may carry a -staff 
ornamented with cassowary feathers, but the other insignia of a 
village tanepwa they do not have. The daughters of a village 
tanepwa and of a “little” tanepwa belong to the rank of motede and 
have certain ornaments which they alone may wear. 

A tanepwa, however exalted his rank, may take as wife a woman 
of any status, moiede or commoner; on the other hand even a 
“little ” tanepwa would seriously offend public opinion if he did not 
marry his eldest daughter to a man of equal or higher rank, and all 
daughters of a village tanepwa should have tanepwa husbands. 

This insistence upon rank inevitably has its effect upon the 
children. Those of a village ¢anepwa are not shouted at or ordered 
about as are the children of commoners, and indeed were it not for 
the discipline which they receive from their parents, they could 
hardly fail to be spoilt. Even the children of a “little” tanepwa 
are treated with a certain respect by adults who are commoners. 
Among their contemporaries these children of the aristocracy easily 
become leaders and sometimes exert authority. I well remember 
one occasion when the sacred flutes were being blown in the neigh- 
bouring village (a time when people should refrain from making any 
noise) and some children were chattering and laughing on the beach ; 
the young brother of the village tanepwa, a lad of about seven years 
old, turned on them furiously and ordered them to be silent and 
respect the flutes, and, though some of them were older than he, the 
children obeyed. The offspring of tanepwa do not, however, learn 
only the privileges of their position ; at an early age their parents 
begin to train them in its obligations. Lessons in courtesy and 
generosity, particularly generosity with food, begin when a boy is 
quite small, even when only three or four years old, and the standard 
of behaviour demanded of tanepwa children is higher than that 
expected from those of gadagada. I have heard a village tanepwa 
reprove his young adopted son (to whom he was deeply attached) 
for conduct which in the child of a commoner would have provoked 
nothing more than an indulgent smile from its parents. The children 
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of tanepwa and “‘ little ” tanepwa are, moreover, early accustomed to 
meeting visitors and behaving with decorum towards them ; for 
visitors to the homestead are frequent and there are more occasions 
for feasts and for the ritual distribution of food than in the homesteads 
of commoners. From motives of policy and etiquette, as well as 
from friendship and affection, visits between a tanepwa and those akin 
to him by blood or marriage are frequent, and thus his children meet 
their distant relatives more often than do most, and their social 
horizon soon extends beyond the limits of their own village or the 
neighbouring villages on either side of their own. Sometimes a 
tanepwa even sends his son for a year or two to one of his trade 
partners on the mainland, so that the lad may acquire a knowledge 
of a mainland language and may make useful friends there. This 
is not usually done, however, until the boy has attained puberty. 


A relatively short acquaintance with the Manam enables one 
to distinguish those people who are of aristocratic birth from 
commoners. The men and women bear themselves with more 
dignity ; the children are less shy and have more self assurance. 
The difference is recognized by the people themselves. Once, when 
talking with me, an elderly man was belittling his fellow islanders, 
saying that they were all thieves and that, in particular, the children 
and youths were worse brought up and more dishonest than in his 
young days. I challenged this sweeping indictment somewhat 
hotly and in defence of the children’s honesty cited an incident in 
which a lad named Apui had found, and promptly returned to me, 
some property which I had carelessly lost on the beach. The old 
man’s reply was: “ Oh, yes, but of course; Apui is a tanepwa.” 


It may also be mentioned here that in general physique as well 
as in manners and honesty the children of tanepwa are often superior 
to those of commoners. Tanepwa have more land than others, and 
even “little” ¢anepwa can usually claim assistance from a greater 
number of people. They are therefore able to have larger gardens 
and are able also to allow their land to lie fallow for a longer time 
than most commoners can do. For this reason, during the dry 
season, when many people have little to live on because their gardens 
are dried up and the taro and sweet potato are withered, the people 
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of tanepwa rank usually have sufficient food and the children therefore 
do not suffer from undernourishment.? 

Outside the ranks of the tanepwa class, among the commoners, 
all people are not equal. Some are more nearly related to tanepwa 
than others, some have more land than others, some have a larger 
and more influential body of kindred, while others again may have 
attained social prominence by their own personal achievements or 


character. This inevitably reacts to a certain extent upon their 
children. 


The Domestic Setting. 


In the term “ domestic setting ’’ I include those people who 
occupy a single house or part of a house in the homestead and who 
habitually eat together. Sometimes the inmates of a house comprise 
only a man, his wife, his unmarried children and perhaps a young 
daughter-in-law whose ‘“‘ husband ”’ is not yet fully adult. There 
is then only one fireplace in the house, only one domestic unit. Often, 
however, there are two domestic units in a single house, in which 
case it is built open back and front, with a fireplace at each end. It 
may be that the master of the homestead is a polygynist, in which 
case each wife has her own part of the house and her own cooking 
place, and is the focal point of her own domestic group, the man 
being common to both. If the co-wives are good friends this 
distinction is often blurred, in that they often work together and 
eat together ; more usually they are liable to be antagonistic, and 
each keeps to her own part of the house and concerns herself only 
with her own affairs. It is very unusual to see a woman nursing or 
caring for the child of her co-wife, and normally a woman does not 
provide food for her co-wife’s children. There are not therefore in 
Manam two kinds of family—the individual monogamous family 
and the polygynous family—but rather a man who practises polygyny 
is the common apex of two distinct individual families. The family 


2 Yams do not grow well in Manam and are therefore scarcely cultivated there. 
The three principal foodstuffs, taro, sweet potatoes and bananas, cannot be stored. 
A certain amount of dried sago is obtained from the mainland, and canarium nuts 
are preserved by smoking, but apart from these two articles of food the islanders 
have nothing which they can store to tide them over the dry season. 
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trinity of father, mother and children remains constant, and is the 
kernel of the domestic unit. 

But other people may be attached to this unit, and the unit 
is not constant. As we have seen a daughter-in-law may join it, 
and if a child is the youngest of a family this girl may play a much 
more important part in its early life than do its elder sisters, who 
have probably married elsewhere. An orphaned kinsman or kins- 
woman may also be included, and indeed in the domestic unit of a 
tanepwa or “‘ little ’’ tanepwa one or two dependants of this kind are 
usual. On the other hand girls when they have attained puberty 
generally leave the domestic unit of their parents to join that of their 
future husband’s parents. Sons too, once they have passed through 
the first initiation rite (which they do when they are about twelve or 
thirteen) become less intimately a part of the domestic unit, partly 
because they are more occupied in company with the lads who were 
their fellow initiates, partly because from henceforward until they 
have become fully adult they may only eat food cooked by a pre-nubile 
girl or by a woman past childbearing, and partly because they must 
at all costs avoid having anything to do with the girls to whom they 
are betrothed and who are often living with their parents. 

From this we can see that the domestic unit into which a child 
is born is not synonymous with the individual family, and is not even 
constant in its composition. In this connection it is important to 
remember that in Manam it is considered wrong for a man to have 
sexual relations with his wife while she is still nursing a child. 
Normally a child is not fully weaned until it is two years old (even 
after this it may be suckled occasionally), and although I believe few 
men wait all this time before they resume marital relations, there is 
usually an interval of at least two and a half years between the 
birth of two children of the same mother. This interval between 
successive siblings is often considerably increased by the death of 
one or more children, and it is common to find in a family of only 
three or four that the eldest child has already attained puberty when 
the youngest has only just been weaned. It is obvious therefore 
that the domestic setting differs even for children of the same family. 
At the one extreme we may have a girl who is the eldest of her 
family ; as a child she helps to look after her younger brothers and 
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sisters and then, after puberty, she has to begin a new life in her 
future husband’s homestead. At the other extreme is the youngest 
of the family, much petted, more familiar with her brothers’ wives 
than with her sisters, the playmate perhaps of her brothers’ children. 
In between is the girl who for the first years of her life looked up to 
and attached herself to her elder sister and then, losing that sister 
by marriage, became the companion of her brother’s betrothed. 
The changes in the domestic unit probably affect the boys 
less than they do the girls, for at an early age small boys are wont 
to wander about in company with their contemporaries, asking and 
receiving food from divers of their relatives, and thus leading a life 
not so closely dependant upon the domestic unit as are their more 
stay-at-home sisters. Moreover a lad continues to live with his 
parents, or at least in his parents’ hamlet until he marries, and so 
those with whom he played as a little boy are generally his com- 
panions throughout his childhood and adolescence. He does not 
have to make the adjustments which are required of his sister. 


The Kinship Setting. 


Before describing the kinship setting in which a child is reared, 
something must be said of the kinship rules which regulate the 
marriage of its parents. These are concerned with clan membership 
and genealogical relationship. 

Marriage within the village is wholly permissible, and indeed 
is most frequent among commoners ; marriage within the clan is 
prohibited. Furthermore, a man may not marry any of his first 
cousins (irrespective of the clans to which they belong) nor any near 
collateral such as a niece or aunt or granddaughter ; and of course 
he may marry no member of his own individual family nor any half- 
sister. It is not forbidden to marry two sisters (though this is very 
rarely done) and marriage with the deceased wife’s sister is also 
allowed. On the other hand for a man to marry his dead brother’s 
widow is not approved, though I know of at least two such unions, 
both between elderly people, one of which had certainly not been 
contracted under the influence of contact with the whites. One 
young man even approved this form of marriage on the grounds that 
the woman’s second husband, being the brother of the first, would 
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be a good father to the dead man’s children. In general the rules 
governing the selection of a mate, as in other spheres of life, are 
determined rather by individual kinship bonds than by any 
generalized bonds uniting those of the same clan; indeed the 
conception of a “ group ”’ of kindred, if it is present at all in Manam, 
is I believe understood by only a few.’ 


It has been said that the largest significant social group in Manam 
is the village. The villages vary considerably in size: some, like 
Bodua, are very small with barely one hundred inhabitants ; two 
are very large including over five hundred people ; but the average 
sized village contains about three hundred inhabitants. Except 
for the very small ones, each village is divided into two, three or 
more parts or hamlets, separated from each other by a gully or wide 
stretch of bush. In each hamlet are usually found the houses of 
men of two or three clans which are traditionally associated with 
each other, either as “‘ major” and “ minor” clans, or merely as 
friends. These houses are not usually built together, or in any special 
arrangement to form a compact settlement, but are set in a number 
of separate homesteads, some containing two or three, others 
consisting of a solitary house, surrounded by a broad level space of 
clear ground. Sometimes the homesteads are so near together that 
only a small grove, or even a line of coconut or areca-nut palms 
divides them ; sometimes as much as fifty yards of bush lies between 
threaded by a narrow, often ill-kept track leading from one to the 
other. Within each hamlet the different clans are associated with 
different tracts of land, and there is a tendency therefore for men of 
the same clan to have their homesteads in the same neighbourhood, 
but this is by no means a fixed rule. A man may decide to live 
among his mother’s clansfolk or near to his wife’s parents, and I 
know of two instances in which a man belonging to a “ minor ”’ clan 
was allowed to build on land belonging to the ‘‘ major” clan with 
which his own clan was linked in order that he might live near a 
special friend. 


>” 


8 Whenever I asked why a certain person was contributing food or help to 
another, or was participating in a rite connected with another, the answer was 
without exception given in terms of individual kinship bonds, not in terms of clan 
membership. 
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Within the homestead itself there may be only one, or there 
may be two or three dwelling houses, and these may be occupied 
by one or by many individual families or “‘ domestic units,’’ who may 
or may not be related. A few examples will serve to illustrate how 
diverse a group the inmates of a single homestead may be. In one 
there dwell a man, his wife and children; his father’s younger 
brother’s son (now a widower) together with his young children ; 
and the wife of a fellow clansman (now away at work), who is the 
son of the owner of the homestead’s elder brother’s widow by a 
second husband (now dead). In another homestead live a man and 
his wife and child; his widowed mother and young unmarried 
brothers ; a young orphaned fellow clansman and his betrothed ; 
a clan sister of his father together with her husband and unmarried 
children. Ina third homestead we find a man, his wife and unmarried 
children ; his married son and daughter-in-law ; his wife’s brother’s 
son together with this man’s wife and young child. A fourth 
homestead contains an elderly man with his wife and young son ; 
his daughter, her husband, her husband’s widowed father, and her 
husband’s younger brother who is a lunatic. A fifth is occupied by 
a “‘ little ’’ tanepwa, his two wives and three children (two of whom 
are adopted) ; the girl betrothed to his eldest son; a widower of 
another clan who is a “ father” to the tanepwa (the genealogical 
connection between them I could not trace) with his young son ; 
and an unmarried man of yet another clan who was a distant kinsman 
of the tanepwa. A sixth homestead presents an even greater variety 
of kinsfolk living together for in it are a man, his wife and unmarried 
children (except for a young daughter who lives with her maternal 
grandparents in another village); his aged widowed father ; his 
married son with the wife and child of this last ; his eldest brother’s 
widow ; one of his married younger brothers with his wife and 
children and the unmarried half-brother of this woman. 


These half-dozen examples, taken at random, show clearly 
that although people sharing a single homestead may be, and 
perhaps usually are, closely related they are not necessarily so, and 
although generally the men are, if not near kinsmen, at least fellow 
clansmen, this again is by no means invariable. 
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Another variation in the kinship setting is made when a man 
settles not in his own but in his mother’s village, on land which he 
has inherited from her there. This has been done by one family 
which I know well and the two children are far more intimate with 
the kin and clansmen of their paternal grandmother than with the 
members of their own clan or even than with their own father’s 
brothers’ children who live in the neighbouring village less than a mile 
away. The youngest child in particular, a boy of two or three years 
old, spends most of his time with a woman whom he calls tubu-gu 
(“my grandmother ’’) but whose claim to this title was so distant 
that I could not trace it. 

A marriage may be matrilocal even when the woman belongs to a 
different village from the husband. When this is so the kinship 
setting in which the children grow up is necessarily different from 
that of a child living under patrilocal conditions, for it is their 
mother’s and not their father’s kin who under matrilocal conditions 
come first and most constantly into their social orbit. 

Since the rights and obligations of kin to one another form so 
important a part of the social structure as they do in most primitive 
societies, an important element in the education and social growth 
of the child is his gradual recognition of his kindred, and the duties 
which he owes to them and they to him. Two opposed theories 
about kinship and the child’s gradual apprehension of the kinship 
system of his community have been put forward. One postulates 
that, as a result of indiscriminate handling and suckling and of the 
practice of polygyny, babies in primitive communities do not at first 
distinguish between the many women who feed and tend them, and 
learn only gradually to differentiate between the many “ mothers ”’ 
and the true mother. Similarly they learn as they grow older to 
distinguish the true father and true siblings from amongst their 
many “fathers’’ and many “siblings.” In contrast to this, 
Professor Malinowski holds that the first meaning of a kinship 
term which a child acquires is always individual, and that not until 
later do a series of extensions take place whereby the terms are used 
for other people in a “ frankly metaphorical” sense. Thus the words 
for father, mother, brother, sister are acquired first with reference 
to members of the individual family, and their use for those outside 
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this small kinship group is derivative. In his study of Tikopia, 
however, Dr. Firth points out that where, as in this island, the 
domestic unit often comprises kindred who are not members of the 
individual family circle, the young child uses the terms for father 
and mother indiscriminately towards the men and women who come 
within its ken. ‘‘ The members of the household directly or indirectly 
train the child to use towards all of them—irrespective of whether 
true parents or not—its first efforts at identificatory speech. The 
result is . . . the child broadcasts the terms to all and sundry who 
enter the house ... Common residence makes for parallel 
recognition.”” This does not imply that there is a failure on the 
part of the young child to distinguish in his personal relationships 
between the men whom he calls “ father,’”’ between the women whom 
he calls “mother,” but that he has no linguistic means whereby 
to express this distinction. Dr. Firth continues, with reference to 
the Ttkopia: ‘‘ With more appreciation of personalities and their 
status comes an increasing definition, a narrowing down of the 
parental terms to certain persons only within the kinship range, 
and an application of new terms to the others thus eliminated.” 
Thus as the child’s social horizon extends, and as he is trained in 
kinship behaviour, he learns concurrently to extend parental terms 
to new people, and to abandon them and substitute other terms 
for some of those whom he has hitherto addressed as “ father ”’ 
and ‘“‘ mother.” A wider extension and a narrower precision go 
hand in hand.* 


It certainly seems inevitable that the nature of the social setting, 
the type of kinship organization and the composition of the domestic 
unit should determine very largely the way in which a child’s 
apprehension of his kinship filiations and responsibilities develops. 
Since, even within a relatively small geographical area, the social, 
kinship and local organizations differ, often very markedly, between 
neighbouring peoples, we may well expect to find considerable 
variations in the ways in which the children acquire a knowledge 
of the technique and linguistics of kinship. 


*R. Firth, We, the Tikopia, London 1936, pp. 274-6. 
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It is very probable that philogenetically the line of development 
was amongst most if not all communities, from the individual 
family to the near collaterals, and thence in ever-widening circles 
to more distant kin. In Manam such a development is to a great 
extent in harmony with social usage, for kinship obligations are 
most stringent upon near kin, and become increasingly lax the more 
distant the relationship is. Thus if a man dies it is upon his true 
brothers that the obligation falls to be a substitute father to his 
children ; if a man needs help in his work it is upon his own true 
brothers that the obligation rests most heavily to give that help, to 
a slightly less degree he can rely upon his father’s brothers’ sons to 
assist, whereas more distant kin and unrelated clansmen can evade 
their obligations without great opprobrium, unless they are bound to 
the man by other ties, such as reciprocity for help which they have 
received from him in the past. Furthermore it must be observed 
that if a person has no near kin who are members of his own clan, 
he turns not to distantly related fellow-clansmen, but to near kin 
who are members of another clan. For example his “ brother ”’ 
who is theson of his father’s sister, is in sentiment and social 
obligation nearer to him—though he may live in another hamlet— 
than his “clan brother’’ with whom the genealogical connection 
is distant. But ontogenetically the line of development of “ kin- 
ship awareness ”’ is neither so simple nor so constant. 

Except in the case of children who have been adopted in infancy 
or who are illegitimate, the physiological mother is probably the first 
woman of whom the child is conscious, for it is she who suckles it 
and for the most part tends it. After her the other members of the 
domestic unit enter into his consciousness, and as we have seen 
the composition of this unit varies. This is true also of the home- 
stead and the hamlet. A child may learn first to say tubu-gu (“‘ my 
grandparent’) to a very distantly related elderly man or woman 
who live nearby, and only relatively seldom may he see his true tubu 
who may live in another hamlet or even another village. The 
pwapwa (father’s sister) who nurses him and gives him tit-bits is 
very possibly only a clanswoman of his father, and only later does he 
get to know his true pwapwa who is living at a distance. 
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Moreover, as we have seen, the childhood associations, which 
in our own society are usually formed through playing together, 
with brothers and sisters or with school friends, may very probably 
be formed by the Manam child with the children of an elder brother 
or of any of the various adults (kinsmen or not) who are living in or 
near the child’s homestead. These bonds, formed in early child- 
hood, are not easily loosed, and though social emphasis is laid on 
the duty of brothers to brothers, maternal uncles to sisters’ children, 
father’s sisters to brothers’ daughters, grandchildren to grand- 
parents, actually the bonds of friendship, the early attachments 
formed in childhood, seem to overshadow these social ties. This 
is perhaps one reason why the kinship and clanship bonds in Manam 
seem to be weaker, and the kinship pattern less apparent in daily 
life than, judging from accounts, they are in many communities. 
It is not unknown, and causes no surprise, for two clansmen to come 
to blows over the question as to whether or not the child of one of 
them is a thief ; nor, because one man had quarrelled bitterly with 
another, did this spoil the friendship between the man’s brother 
and the other party to the quarrel, or between the two brothers 
themselves. 

The lack of system in the way in which a child acquires an 
understanding of the kinship organization and the haphazard 
composition of the kinship setting in which his earliest years are 
spent, may also be associated with the fact that, except when 
addressing or referring to the true parents, it is rare for anyone in 
Manam to speak of or to another by the kinship term, unless for 
some reason (usually to obtain a gift or help) the speaker wishes to 
emphasize the kinship bonds which unite them and in virtue of which 
he is making the request. 

It is not only in the kinship composition of a child’s geographical 
environment that the kinship setting varies. As we have seen when 
considering the factor of rank, some children have greater 
opportunities than others of coming into contact with their relatives 
and are reared in an atmosphere of strong kinship unity. This 
is particularly so among the tanepwa class, where first cousin marriage 
is customary (though it is prohibited to commoners), and in those 


families which have been formed by a brother-sister exchange 
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marriage. Others, either through quarrels or misfortunes, have few 
kin and see little of them. This last is particularly likely to occur 
when a man, on account of a quarrel with his village tanepwa, goes 
to live in a distant village, or, as a result of quarrels or general 
misanthropy, builds his house isolated from his fellows and does not 
play his part in the socio-economic life of his village. Such a 
difference in the kinship setting inevitably affects a child in a 
community where kinship determines almost all social relations, 
and indeed it affects an individual throughout his or her life. 


In this discussion of the kinship setting as a factor influencing 
the environment and upbringing of a child, it has been assumed 
that the child has two parents. Something must be said of the 
variations wrought in the kinship setting through the loss of one 
or both parents as a result of death or divorce, and also of the 
position of illegitimate children. 


In Manam as in our own country, the effect on the child of 
the loss of one of its parents through death differs according to the 
age of the child, according to whether the surviving parent remarries, 
and, of course, according to whether it is the father or mother who 
has died. We need scarcely consider the fate of infants whose 
mothers die in or soon after childbirth, for such infants seldom 
survive even if they are not intentionally killed.5 If a man loses 
his only wife, he usually marries again, unless he is past middle age, 
and the new wife is expected to play the part of mother to his 
children. This seems to prove a harmonious arrangement if the 
' children are small, and indeed I often found to my surprise that a 
woman whom I had always assumed to be the true mother of the 
children she tended was in fact only a step-mother. This also seems 
to be true if a polygynist loses one of his wives and the other takes 
over the young children who are thus left motherless. But as 
regards social and kinship obligations the children are always bound 
to the kin of their mother and do not, so far as I could observe, have 


5 If the mother died before the ritual of purification after childbirth, which 
usually takes place about a fortnight after delivery, the infant was in olden days 
usually buried with its mother, no attempt being made to save it. To-day 
such an infant is generally taken and reared by the Reverend Sisters at the mission 
station. 
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any obligations to their step-mother’s kin, nor vice versa. If, 
however, the mother dies when the children are past babyhood and 
early childhood, and the father marries again, there is sometimes 
friction, particularly if, as is usually the case, the new step-mother 
is a young woman and later bears children of her own. The children 
miss their own mother and seem to resent the presence of the stranger 
in her place. For her part the new young wife is liable to be jealous 
of her predecessor’s children, especially if their mother was much 
beloved by her husband. I well remember how one girl of about 
fourteen often contrasted to me the virtues of her dead mother 
with the shortcomings of her step-mother, and how she cried out in a 
passion one day when this woman had no food ready when she 
(quite legitimately) asked for some: ‘‘ You are supposed to be my 
mother, but you don’t behave as a mother to me!” Indeed the 
psychological situation between step-mothers and step-children is 
not unlike that common in our own country, except that, since 
mothers exert less direct authority over their children in Manam 
than they do in England, the friction very seldom becomes marked. 
Sociologically, however, the situation may have the effect of the 
motherless children turning more and more for maternal care to 
their father’s brothers’ wives, father’s sisters and grandmothers, 
should these be living in the neighbourhood. Such women are not 
only closely related to them, but have usually known the dead mother 
and have been bound to her by ties of kinship and friendship. For 
her sake, as well as in harmony with their kinship obligations, they 
are very willing to act as her substitute. Sometimes a man who 
loses his wife does not remarry, especially if he is elderly, even though 
his children may not be grown up.® Instead he attaches himself to 
the homestead of another man, usually a near relative or a tanepwa 
of his clan, whose womenfolk will cook for him and his children as 
well as for their own domestic unit. But if the widower has a 
daughter of about twelve years old, by which age she is capable of 


® One reason why a widower does not remarry may be that he cannot get a wife. 
There is an excess of males over females in Manam, and with the common practice 
of child betrothal, most girls of marriageable age are already married or betrothed. 
A tanepwa or very influential man, although past his prime, might acquire a young 
wife ; but a gadagada could hardly do so. 
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cooking and doing some work in the house, or if his son is betrothed 
to a girl who has attained puberty and has therefore left her own 
father’s homestead for that of her future husband’s parents, he may 
continue to live, wifeless, in his own homestead with these girls to 
cook for him, and depend to some extent upon the help of his kins- 
women. Such an arrangement usually affects the sons but little ; 
no responsibility falls on them, the burden falls on the daughters. 
I knew one elderly man whose wife was dead : three of his grown-up 
sons were away on indentured labour; the youngest boy, aged 
about fifteen or sixteen, spent most of his time in the company of 
his fellow-initiates ; and his daughter Aupo, a child of eleven or 
twelve, looked after the house and cooking assisted by her sister-in- 
law (wife of one of the sons away at work) who lived with her own 
people but came almost daily to her father-in-law’s house. Aupo’s 
life was therefore very different from the more or less carefree 
existence of her contemporaries. I used to see her when she came 
down to the beach for water, but she did not often stay and chatter 
with the other little girls who were passing their time there. On 
one occasion she did stay and talk for longer than usual, and then 
noticing the position of the sun, hurried off home, while one of the 
other children, a girl of the same age, remarked to me with some 
sympathy: ‘ Aupo will catch it; she hasn’t yet cooked Tibong’s 
(her father’s) food.’’ This particular man was rather a curmudgeon, 
which probably partly explains why he continued to live in a home- 
stead by himself instead of joining up with one of his relatives. 
Should a woman lose her husband through death, she may live 
with one of his brothers and his wife, occupying a separate house or 
end of a house and having her own fireplace ; or she may continue 
to live in her husband’s homestead if this is separate from that of 
his brothers ; or she may return to her own people and live with a 
married brother. Which she does depends, I think, partly on her 
own preferences and personality, partly on the wish of her husband’s 
near kinsmen and their strength and influence to enforce it. The 
widow of a tanepwa I believe always continues to have her home 
among her husband’s people, and to rear his children there ; it is 
significant that the widow of a tanepwa, at least of a village tanepwa, 
is not allowed to remarry. 
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When a widow does not remarry and continues to live with her 
children among her husband’s kinsfolk, one of them, usually the 
dead man’s father or brother, acts as father towards the children ; 
he arranges the betrothal of the girls and makes himself responsible 
for the father’s part in the initiation rites of the boys. The social 
environment is therefore not very different from what it would have 
been had the father lived. The difference is greater if, as often 
happens, one of the father’s clansmen formally adopts one of the 
children, for then the family unit is broken up and the adopted child 
has to form new family ties. The complex situation caused by the 
practice of adoption will be discussed more fully later. 

If the widow goes to live with her own people, the kinship stress 
is altered, for the children grow up more closely bound, through 
early association, to their mother’s than to their father’s kin. I 
believe, however, that unless some member of the mother’s kin has 
formally adopted a boy or girl, the father’s brother or father or other 
near relative of the same clan acts as a “ substitute father ’”’ in all 
social matters such as initiation and betrothal. After the first 
initiation rites too, it is usual for a boy to remain with his father’s 
people, and it is therefore among them that he learns to take his 
part in the life of the community. (Wherever she may have been 
reared, a girl goes after puberty to her future husband’s people.) 

Unless her husband’s rank forbids it, a young widow often 
remarries. As mentioned above, although marriage with the 
deceased husband’s brother is not correct (even marriage with his 
clan brother is looked upon askance by some) it does occasionally 
occur, and when it does the new husband easily takes over the 
“fatherhood ” of the children. But should a widow marry a man 
who is not kin or clan-fellow of her dead husband only the younger 
children go with her to her new home ; the older ones, particularly 
the boys, usually remain among their father’s people, cared for by 
his father or by one of his brothers. Sometimes the second husband 
actually adopts one or more of his predecessor’s very young children 
and they may never know that he is not indeed their true father. 
They are then regarded as members of his clan, and enjoy and observe 
all the kinship rights and obligations of his true children. If the 
children are not thus adopted, then the kinship bonds between them 
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and their true father’s clan and kin persist and, as the time for 
betrothal or initiation approaches, the dead father’s kinsfolk generally 
come forward and take on the social responsibilities of fatherhood. 

One of the practices which makes the study of Manam kinship 
peculiarly difficult and which inevitably affects the life of the children 
in their adjustment to their society is the custom of adoption. 
This is by no means confined to children who have lost one or both 
parents ; nor is it done only by the childless. The motives which 
lead people to adopt are probably mixed. Sometimes a couple 
with several boys wish for a girl and an arrangement is made whereby 
an infant boy is exchanged for an infant girl, considerable care being 
usually taken to prevent these children from ever knowing that they 
have been adopted. One man besought me not to let his grown-up 
married daughter discover that she was only an adopted daughter, 
and my impression was that he feared that if she were to discover 
the truth she would cease to love him as her father. When children 
are adopted at birth they are generally suckled by their true mother 
for a time, especially if the adopting mother has no milk, but after 
about the first two months they are brought daily to their adoptive 
mother’s house, and spend most of their waking life there. When 
they are old enough to do without the mother’s breast, they go to 
live permanently with their adoptive parents. Unfortunately I was 
not able to study the psychological effect of the severance from the 
physiological mother and the transference to the social mother. 
The shock may perhaps be softened by the Manam custom of giving 
a child, of even four or five years old, the breast when it is sick, 
frightened or unhappy ; the action of sucking brings comfort to the 
child whether the breast has milk or is dry. This the social 
mother can and does do. The effect of infant adoption on the 
infant’s social environment is probably negligible, for the change 
takes place when the child is still too young to have become very 
conscious of its surroundings. Furthermore, since the change is 
complete, the adoptive parents taking on the full rights and duties 
of the real parents, and the infant being as wholly absorbed into the 
kinship setting of its adoptive parents as though it were a true child 
of their flesh, this infant adoption sets the child in the normal environ- 
ment of individual family life. 
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Sometimes, however, the adoption is not arranged until the 
child is three or four years old, and does not take effect until even 
later. So far as I know only boys are adopted in this manner. 
Girls seem to be adopted usually as infants or as very small babies, 
and if they are adopted at a later age, I believe the adoption always 
takes effect straight away ; there is no interim period of what might 
be called dual parentage. This is probably because girls when they 
attain puberty are generally betrothed and go to live with their 
future parents-in-law ; a boy on the other hand remains with his 
“ father” throughout adolescence and often throughout life, and it 
is not really until the first initiation rite is due that social parenthood 
becomes significant. I know two small boys, each about six or 
seven years old, who have been adopted, but who continue to live 
in their father’s home. I was told that one of them would not go to 
his adoptive father for some years still, perhaps not until he attained 
puberty. Meanwhile the adoptive father takes pains to impress 
upon the boy and upon everyone else that he is his father, calling 
him ‘‘my son” and insisting upon him being considered as the 
brother of his own true children. But when the time comes for the 
child to change his home he will have to reorientate himself consider- 
ably in relation to those among whom he has passed his childhood, 
for his adoptive father is not only a man of rank, but is also of a 
different clan from his true father.? Then he will have indeed 
two sets of kinsfolk : one to which he is bound by ties of habit and 
affection, the other to which he is bound by social ties. The change 
will not be as serious as might be expected, however, for the lad 
constantly spends his days in the homestead of his adoptive father. 
For the other boy the adjustments which will be demanded of him 
will be much more difficult. His adoptive father is of another clan 
and of another village. Moreover his true father, a village tanepwa 
of considerable personality and repute, died when the boy was only 
about four years old, and the child has grown up under the gentle 
and indulgent authority of his mother and eldest brother. He 
sees very little of his adoptive father and has almost nothing to 


7 Here I am considering adoption only as it affects the child ; I hope to deal 
with the subject more fully in a detailed study of kinship in Manam. 
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do with the boys of his adoptive father’s village, whereas amongst 
those of his own village he is a leader. 

It sometimes happens that, when the time comes for them to 
make the change, sons who are adopted in this way refuse to live 
with their adoptive parents, and persistently return home. I am 
convinced that they do this, not because their adoptive parents are 
unkind to them (indeed no Manam adult is intentionally unkind to 
any child ; they err rather in the other direction), but because they 
are homesick and want to return to the people and setting in which 
they have passed their early years and with which they are familiar. 
One particularly kindly couple of tanepwa rank, a man and woman 
of exceptionally gentle temper, longed for a son (they had only two 
daughters) and adopted successively two boys, both of whom ran 
away from them. (Finally they adopted the new-born son of the 
man’s sister, and as he will grow up with them from infancy their 
wish may at last be realized.) The same unhappiness also befalls 
children who are sent to pass their early childhood with some relative 
in another village, such as a widowed grandmother, and later have 
to return to their parents’ village and homestead. I knew well one 
boy of about twelve years old, Tsu’ua by name, who had spent most 
of his childhood with his grandmother. Her own children were all 
grown up ; she and her husband felt lonely and so asked to have the 
boy with them. Then the old man died and the grandmother clung 
more tenderly than ever to this grandson, who seemed fully to 
reciprocate her affection. At last the time came when Tsu’ua was 
approaching the age when he must pass through the first of the 
initiation rites, and his father, a “ little ’’ éanepwa of the neighbouring 
village, decided that the boy must return home, there to go through 
the rites and there to remain. One day his father turned up 
(primarily in connection with an inter-village dispute) and I saw 
Tsu’ua leaning in an attitude of bitter unhappiness against an areca 
palm, tears streaming down his cheeks. I asked my companion 
what was the matter with the boy, and he replied with calm fatalism : 
“‘ His father is taking him home to-day ; he does not want to leave 
his grandmother, so he is crying.” I was interested to see that 
Tsu’ua did not go home with his father that day after all, nor for 
many days after. 
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The change of social environment which many boys have to 
make ds a result of adoption, temporary borrowing, or being reared 
among the kin of a widowed mother and later taken over by their 
father’s kin has from the point of view of society as a whole certain 
advantages as well as disadvantages. On the one hand it creates 
bonds of friendship between people of different villages and so does 
something towards creating or maintaining inter-village harmony ; 
on the other hand it checks the development of strong bonds between 
clan-fellows and tends in general to weaken kinship bonds and to 
create a conflict of loyalties. Psychologically it probably puts a 
greater strain on such children than most boys experience who 
remain inmates of a single individual family throughout their 
pre-marriage lives, a strain which is perhaps comparable to that 
experienced by a girl who at puberty is sent away to live with the 
parents of her future husband. 


I doubt whether the natives themselves recognize the existence 
of any such psychological strain upon the boys who have to experience 
this change of social and family environment. Certainly Tsu’ua’s 
regrets at leaving his grandmother were regarded as very natural, 
and no one to whom I spoke of the matter appeared in any way to 
blame Badiadega’s two adopted sons for refusing to stay with him. 
But I do not remember ever hearing anyone imply that boys who 
had to leave the home where they had been brought up and settle in 
another were at all to be pitied ; on the contrary because the result 
of such adoption was usually to their social advantage, they were 
often spoken of as being fortunate. This is in keeping I believe with 
the Manam temperament. Adoption is tacitly accepted as a 
customary and therefore desirable social institution, and if some- 
times it causes individual unhappiness, “‘ vamuramu’’ (“it can’t 
be helped ’’), the adults say placidly. (They point out, too, that ifa 
boy is really unwilling to stay with his adoptive parents he can 
always run away.) Similarly because it is the correct thing for a 
boy, wherever he may have lived in childhood, to be initiated and 
spend his adolescent years among his father’s people, any individual 
unhappiness which may result from the change of home is little 
heeded or is accepted philosophically. 
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According to general statements made by the natives, if a man 
divorces his wife, or if she leaves him, the children remain with the 
father. Actually no hard and fast rule is followed. If a child is 
very young then I believe the mother usually takes it, and daughters 
too, if they are still children, appear usually to accompany their 
mother. Young boys of more than seven years old, however, 
generally remain with their father, by which time they are past the 
age of close dependence on their mother. But even if some of the 
children do go with their divorced mother, the father and his people 
do not thereby lose touch with them. A man, Tsila, had divorced 
one of his wives who, when she left him, took with her her two small 
daughters ; the elder her husband’s true child ; the younger begotten 
by another man. When the time came for the elder to go through 
her puberty rites, she returned to her father’s house for them; he 
arranged her betrothal and from his homestead she went to her 
future husband’s place, whither her father often goes to visit her. 
Later, when she had a quarrel with her husband and left him for a 
while, it was to her father’s house that she returned, not to her 
mother’s people. Thus, children who go with their mother on 
divorce, although they are brought up primarily among their maternal 
kinsfolk, are by no means cut off from their father’s people, and 
when childhood is passed they are, in social matters at least, re- 
absorbed by them. On the other hand if a child remains with his 
father after his mother has left, he does tend to lose touch with 
her and her kin. One boy, Tsalameng, I knew well, and for many 
months I was under the impression that his mother was dead ; by 
accident I discovered that she was alive, living in the neighbouring 
village not two miles away. So far as I know he never visited 
her nor had anything to do with her, nor could I observe that her 
kinsfolk played any part in his life. Unfortunately I was not present 
at the rites of his first initiation, and so do not know whether any of 
her kin took part in them; on the occasion of his betrothal I am 
almost sure they were not present. 

Very different from the position of the children of a divorced 
couple is that of illegitimate children. There appears to be a good 
deal of promiscuous love-making in the bush between young men 
and girls, and inevitably this sometimes results in conception. 
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In the days before the white man’s government enforced its orders, 
attempted abortion, and if this failed, infanticide, were commonly 
practised by the mothers of illegitimate children. Even to-day the 
killing of such an infant is not unknown, but the fear of severe 
punishment by the government has certainly made infanticide 
much more rare than it used to be. I was told that even in olden 
days the father or brother of the pregnant woman would sometimes 
agree to adopt the child at birth, and thereby provide it with a 
social father. Even so, however, an illegitimate child goes through 
life under the disadvantage of having only one set of kin—those 
related to him through his mother—and although the stigma 
attached to illegitimacy is not as great as in our own society, such 
children are undoubtedly somewhat looked down upon. Just as 
the children of tanepwa are assumed to have better manners and to 
be more honourable than the children of commoners, so illegitimate 
children are readily assumed to be less worthy than others. One 
girl who had the misfortune to be the offspring of a Manam woman 
and a former Chinese trader was betrothed and went to live with 
her future husband’s parents. One day she was sent away and I was 
told she was a bad woman, that she was lazy and a thief, and then 
with a shrug, her erstwhile mother-in-law said: ‘“‘ No father,” as 
though that lack entirely explained the girl’s shortcomings. 


If a married woman bears a child not begotten by her husband, 
its position is much the same as that of an unmarried woman’s 
child. The Manam clearly recognize that coition is the cause of 
pregnancy and attach considerable importance to physiological 
paternity. It is not so much, I think, that a man cares for his 
offspring because they are biologically a part of him (as we have 
seen the practice of adoption runs counter to this view, and men 
show as much affection for their adopted as for their real children), 
but rather on account of his beliefs concerning pregnancy. The 
Manam hold that pregnancy does not result from a single act of 
coition, but only from a number of such acts repeated.* If there- 


® It is possible that different people in Manam have different theories about the 
relation between coition and conception, but I believe that the one given above is 
that most commonly held. 
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fore, a man’s wife conceives, and her husband knows that he cannot 
be responsible, he inevitably assumes that she has been carrying on a 
protracted love affair with someone else, or has been giving herself 
to a number of different men—that she has a regular lover or is a 
wanton. To-day such illegitimate births are more common than 
they used to be because young husbands go away to work as 
indentured labourers for three years or more, leaving their wives 
under the charge of a parent or other near relative with neither 
children nor households to occupy them. If one of these grass- 
widows conceives, her husband’s parents send her away, thus breaking 
the marriage and leaving the child without a social father. If a 
married woman has two children, one legitimate and the other 
illegitimate, she may take them both with her when she is sent away 
by her husband, but whereas he retains his paternal interest in and 
responsibility for his own child, he has nothing to do with the 
illegitimate one, although it was conceived and perhaps born while 
its mother was still legally his wife. Thus when Tsila sent his first 
wife away, although the elder girl whom he recognized as his, was 
married from his house, the younger girl, whom he knew or believed 
not to be his, was married from the homestead of her mother’s 
people, and neither Tsila nor any of his kinsmen took part in the 
proceedings—or at least so I was told. 


Conclusion. 


We can see then, that the factors of sex, of the rank and status 
of the parents, of the nature of the domestic setting and of the more 
general kinship setting, as well as such ‘“‘ abnormal ”’ events as the 
loss of a parent through death or divorce, and such an “ accident of 
birth” as illegitimacy, all serve to modify the environment into 
which a child is born and in which it is reared. The way in which 
the individual learns through his kinship filiations, gradually to take 
his (or her) place in the community is affected by differences in 
environment. This must be born in mind when considering the 
social structure of Manam and the forces therein which make for 
cohesion or disintegration. Equally important is the fact that these 
differences affect the psychological development of the individual, 
helping or hindering him in making a satisfactory adjustment to the 
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other members of his community, and therefore, again, ultimately 
affecting the stability of the community. 

It is, moreover, abundantly clear that to write of “‘ the Manam 
child,” as though all children on this island were so nearly alike in 
their nurture and education that they could be spoken of in general 
} terms, is to give a very false and over-simplified idea of the actuality. 
All children do, however, go through certain phases in their physical 
and social development, and it is possible to give some account of 
these different phases which will indicate the norm around which 
the variations occur. 





CAMILLA H. WEDGWoOoD 


(To be continued.) 
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ABORIGINAL CEREMONIAL CAIRNS NEAR BROKEN HILL 


By Epmunp B. Dow 


[8 various parts of Australia there have been found cairns or heaps 

of stones which, without doubt, have been built by the Aborigines. 
These are quite distinct from the occurrences of stones in a somewhat 
ordered formation observed in many localities, some of which have 
been recorded by Professor Wood-Jones! and others. 


As early as 1838 Sir George Grey discovered several such heaps 
on the north-west coast of Australia, but these, as he suggests, 
were probably burial mounds.’ 


In South Australia, C. P. Mountford in 1927 found and described 
stone structures of a new type near Paratoo, on the Adelaide-Broken 
Hill railway, but these are definitely built up and fitted together 
with some degree of order. Others have been seen near Beltana and 
eastwards, towards Lake Frome. 


The extreme south-western corner of Queensland, in the area 
bounded by the Warri-Warri, Wilson, Cooper and Strzelecki Creeks, 
seems to have quite a number of these cairns, as well as stone designs, 
and it may be that the tribes of the Darling Basin made use of such 
structures in their ceremonies to a greater extent than tribes in other 
parts of the continent. This area was visited some years ago by 
Mr. P. D. Riddell, now of the Newcastle Technical College, and the 
following information has been summarized from his personal 
communication to the writer. 

The cairns occur on a blackfellows’ pad running west from the 
Wilson River to Coppra Mingee native quarry near the Strzelecki. 
The pad starts at Chithi swamp on the Wilson River between 


1 Vide ‘‘ The Ordered Arrangement of Stones Present in Certain Parts of 
Australia,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institution, Vol. LV, 1925. 


2 Professor Elkin tells me that he saw a series of such cairns east of Walcott 
Inlet, north-west Australia. Mrs. D. Bates also reports the occurrence of cairns 
in the south-west of Western Australia. 
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Tennapera and Tookabarno waterholes, which he believes to have 
been a market place for many distant trading parties. At thirty 
miles west from Chithi swamp is the first or Kowarri cairn, 23 feet x 
18 feet x 44 feet high. Three miles further on there are two small 
cairns, and a further five miles brings one to the Pinarri cairn, 
18 feet x21 feet x2 feet high. From here to Moongerri waterhole 
is three-quarters of a mile, and six miles on is the Coppra Mingee 
native quarry. It is stated that passing natives deposit a stone or 
stick on certain cairns. There are well worn pads encircling the 
heaps and the main pad is very distinctly worn for the whole distance. 
The name and place Moongerri was evidently sacred, for the mention 
of this name by a white man was followed by a sign for silence by the 
natives. A prominent and sympathetic pastoralist in this district 
has not been able to learn the meaning of, or the reason for not using, 
the name Moongerri. 


West Darling Examples. 


The Barrier District, and in fact the whole of the West Darling 
from Broken Hill northwards is gradually yielding up wonderful 
treasures of aboriginal art and ceremonial, and there are several of 
these heaps of stones occurring in isolated localities which I have 
been privileged to examine. As there has been no precise survey of 
this country it is difficult to give accurate details of their location, 
and one can only refer in very general terms to physical features 
which may, or may not, be found on the rather poor maps in existence. 
The only sure method of finding these examples is to get in touch 
with some person who has first-hand knowledge of their locations. 


(i) Mulga Springs. 

W.L.L. 573. County of Yancowinna. 

K. Tank holding. 

About 15 miles north-east of Broken Hill. 

Mulga Springs Creek is a tributary of Stephens Creek and runs 
in a southerly direction through the steep and rocky Coonbaralba 
Hills comprising part of the main Barrier Range. The springs are 
fresh and permanent, being the only fresh water in the district, 
and occur in two groups, the upper and lower springs, about one 
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mile apart. Between the two springs there is a sharp bend in the 
creek, and on the cap of the low ridge forming the bend is a heap of 
stones 43 feet x15 feet x4 feet high. The heap is made up of local 
stones which have been piled together roughly and loosely ; stones 
of all sizes have been used in the construction, but show no evidence 
of careful building or fitting together (Plate A). 

Pastoralists who knew the place in the first days of settlement, 
from 1866 onwards, state that originally the heap was very regular 
with a semi-circular cross section (more probably it had a triangular 
section), but it has now been knocked about by sheep, camels and 
wild goats, which latter have roamed these rocky hills in considerable 
numbers during recent years. 

The main axis of the cairn bears N. 34° E., and is parallel to 
the crest of the small ridge on which it is situated. 

A careful scrutiny failed to reveal any sign of a boundary 
defining the area around the cairn, as is the case at the Ramparts 
cairn to be described later. : 

Leading from the cairn in a westerly direction towards the 
upper springs is a definite pad, and the existence of this track was 
noticed by the early settlers, so that it is certainly a pad formed by 
the natives and not by stock in later times. The pad is quite clear 
of mulga, which is fairly thick in this locality, and is easily traced to 
the bank of the creek and again at several points bordering the bank 
on the way to the springs. It is definitely a blackfellows’ pad, and 
has at one time been cleared of all loose stones, although now there 
are a few scattered along its length, probably due to stock and the 
ordinary results of weathering. 

Where the pad first reaches the creek there is a smaller heap of 
stones which gives one the impression of being the “ spoil-heap ”’ 
for stones gathered from the track. It is a flat and roughly circular 
heap such as would actually be formed by these means, but possibly 
it may have some other significance. 

The pad ends at the mair cairn on the ridge, as no sign of a 
track could be found leading from it in any direction, not even 
towards the lower springs. 

At the upper springs, towards which, or from which, the pad 
leads, there are cliff faces with small eroded caves and good flat 
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rock surfaces which appear eminently suitable for the native artist, 
but contrary to expectations they bear no trace of rock carvings, 
paintings, or other native markings. The absence of carvings at 
this spot is rather surprising, as conditions, as far as a white man 
can determine, are favourable ; but it is noticeable in this district 
that carvings occur in isolated and unexpected places, while more 
favourable localities are free from any such traces, although other 
signs of native occupation may be plentiful. 


(ii) The Ramparts. ss 
W.L.L. 1852. County of Mootwingee. 
Waterbag holding. 

80 miles north-east of Broken Hill. 

The Ramparts paddock is so named on account of the high 
precipitous cliffs bordering the valleys in this portion of the Mt. 
Daubeny or Mootwingee Range. The lower valleys are wide and 
flat but in the higher reaches are fed by steeply graded creeks running 
in narrow rocky gorges. This is typical of the weathering of the 
Mootwingee series of rocks, and the small creeks all contain sheltered 
rock holes which retain water for long periods after rain, being 
probably augmented by seepage from the hill sides. 

Climbing up along one such gully where there occurs a small 
group of native carvings, as well as caves with “ blown ’’ hands, one 
reaches the crest of a high ridge thickly covered with mulga scrub, 
where two parallel cairns are to be found with their axes at right 
angles to the direction of the ridge. The plan below shows the 
arrangement of these cairns with their sizes, bearings and distances 
apart. 

The stones of which these heaps are composed are local stones 
of all sizes up to slabs of eighteen inches across. They are piled 
loosely but form definite and regularly shaped heaps, with more of a 
triangular section than the cairn at Mulga Springs. 

The whole area has evidently at one time been defined by a 
boundary “ fence’ of upstanding slabs of stone, and as the bedding 
here is almost horizontal these must have been raised into position 
by human hands. Only a few of these slabs are still standing ; 
probably many have been knocked down by stock and weather, 

Cc 
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and it was not possible to find if the boundary included the small 
eastern heap. This heap consists of about a dozen stones and seems 
to suggest, at first sight, a false start. However, a more methodical 
examination may reveal stones which had once been standing, and 
if these surrounded the small heap as well, it would give this some 
significance. 


The dense growth of mulga scrub in this locality made it difficult 
to obtain a good picture but it is hoped that Plate B will give some 
idea of the structure and layout. 


One of the heaps has, unfortunately, suffered at the hands of 
an inquisitive stockman who, in his search for treasure, has pulled 
all the stones from the centre of the cairn. This has been done in 
quite recent years, but nothing was found, not even a skeleton ; 
but he has conveniently proved that this cairn, at least, is not a 
burial mound. Very little effort would be required to build up this 
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cairn to its original shape, and this will certainly be done when the 
opportunity occurs. 


Other Occurrences. 


According to rumours there are at least three other such 
structures in this district, hidden away in the little known and almost 
inaccessible parts of the ranges. These localities are : 


1. Scrope Range, about 60 miles east of Broken Hill. 
2. Boorungee, some miles east of the Ramparts. 
3. Mount Wood, in the extreme north of the State. 


There is every reason to believe these rumours, for the bushman 
is a keen observer and takes note of such things even if he does not 
know the value and importance which they may assume to others 
who are interested. 


General Remarks. 


It seems impossible to discover when such cairns were built 
and used. There is little doubt, however, that they are ceremonial 
grounds, but from general appearances one would say they have not 
been in use for one hundred years or more. In 1844 Charles Sturt 
met natives in this district, which was still occupied in 1866, when 
the country was first taken up as pastoral runs. Now the Aborigines 
have entirely vanished, and there is no white man living who has 
any knowledge of the use or symbolism of these cairns. 


Professor A. P. Elkin has passed on the opinion of an initiated 
full-blood native of the east coast of N.S.W. that such a heap might 
have been erected as a boundary between two tribes, across which 
neither tribe would pass to the other’s hurt. 


To my mind, however, there are several reasons why this theory 
is not acceptable in the cases of the local examples, e.g. : 


1. In the localities where these cairns occur there are very 
definite physical features in the way of watercourses and 
prominent hills, and the erection of such a cairn as a landmark 
would be superfiuous. 
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2. In the Mulga Springs example the pad leading to the cairn 
suggests that it was approached frequently from one direction 
only, and this leads one to the idea that the cairn was for 
some ceremonial use. 


3. At the Ramparts there are two parallel cairns, and if the 
evidence of the existence of the ring fence is reliable, this 
would again point one to the theory that the ground was 
used for a ceremonial purpose and does not represent a 
boundary monument. 


If similar heaps or cairns are at present in use in other parts 
of Australia, it may still be possible to get some information concerning 
them. In both examples described above the air of antiquity is 
noticeable, and there are no signs of these places having been used 
within comparatively recent years. It is a very difficult point to 
decide, but had these grounds been in use say ten or twenty years 
before the advent of the white man, one would have expected to see 
some signs of the occupation. The dense growth of very old and 
slow growing mulga scrub in and around the cairns at the Ramparts 
suggests that this area has been abandoned for at least one hundred 
years and possibly very much longer than that. 


To me, it appears that the cairns, together with certain other 
stone appliances occurring in this district, represent the relics of a 
very early migration down the Darling Basin, a culture and symbolism 
that was not understood or followed up by the later migrants who 
are the present day occupiers of this country. 


EpmuND B. Dow 
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A. Mulga Springs Cairn. 








B. The Ramparts Cairn. 
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STONE WORKERS OF NEW GUINEA, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Joun J. Murpuy! 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of our knowledge of ancient peoples 

has been gained from the study of fragments of stone vessels, 
implements and ornaments which have survived them. Brought 
to light in our day, they have been no small factor in limning the 
lives of a people whom they have survived by, perhaps, thousands 
of years. 

In New Guinea are found many such relics. Here we find, 
fashioned in stone, a fragmental history of a people who apparently 
inhabit no part of the island to-day, nor have they, perhaps, for a 
thousand years past. 

Practically anywhere in the Mandated Territory relics and 
fragments are found. They appear to have been made from the 
country rock, and usually take the form of plain or decorated bowls, 
some with pedestals, and some without; mortars and pestles; 
effigies of birds and of the male genitalia. They have been dug up 
in creek-beds or in gardens, and in many cases have been, for genera- 
tions, in the possession of various native communities who use them 
in feasts and rituals. 


On one occasion when I was camped at a place called Kambiliga, 
on the south bank of the Middle Wahgi, on the way to Mt. Hagen, 
a young man brought a fragment of a mortar which he had found 
in one of the creeks. It appears to have been made from the country 
rock and is about a quarter of the complete article. It has a har ‘le 
attached and was evidently an oval-shaped vessel. With constant 
grinding it had worn comparatively thin at the middle, and the 
friction marks of—doubtless—a pestle could be seen. The rim was 
carved like thick rope, and altogether it had the appearance of being 
a symmetrically made article. 


1 Department of District Services and Native Affairs, Territory of New Guinea. 
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Four days later the patrol came to a large swampy tract some 
ten or twelve miles wide. This tract was entirely treeless and 
bordered the upper reaches of the swiftly-flowing Wahgi River. 
At its edge was found a large white pillar of limestone standing 
upright. It measured eleven feet high, was two feet square in 
cross-section, and was accurately cut. What its purpose is and who 
put it there is a mystery. There is no other stone or rock nearby 
and the natives have no opinion to offer. 

The Mount Hagen people have some fine specimens of stone 
vessels, which they use in one of their principal feasts known as 
Kuru Kundonim. They call the vessels kuru. Kur is a spirit 
and ku is their word for stone. Quite possibly, then, kuru is a form 
of kuruku—especially as the r is rolled, suppressing k—meaning 
“spirit stone.’”” The manner in which they use the vessels seems 
to indicate this. 

When not in use, these vessels are buried in a secret place and 
brought out at the time of Kuru Kundonim. Hundreds of pigs are 
slaughtered at the venue of the feast and cooked in holes in the 
ground, which are filled with hot stones and lined with banana leaves. 
In one centre alone 1100 pigs were killed just before we arrived. 
The meat is piled on the vessels and an important man from a 
neighbouring tribe is invited to make the necessary appeals to the 
spirits in whose honour the feast is made. This feast, and the 
honour done the spirits, are to ensure that crops will be fruitful and 
game plentiful. Women and children are strictly forbidden to 
approach within hearing of one of these feasts. 

On the return trip we were camped some twenty miles to the 
east of Kambiliga at Gilgager, between the God Nor and Gimerl 
Nor, tributaries of the Wahgi. A native brought a well-preserved 
pestle which he successfully disposed of for a couple of “ giri-giri ” 
shells. Here again, on a superficial examination, the article appeared 
to have been made from the country rock. 

Effigies of birds, fragments of vessels and mortars, and a variety 
of club heads have been found in this part of the country. But the 
natives certainly do not make them. Nor are stone relics confined 
to this area alone. Roughly two hundred miles to the south-east, 
near Otibanda, on the edge of the Kukukuku country, fragments 
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of mortars and pestles and the heads of a cockatoo and a cassowary 
have been found. These are faithful reproductions showing great 
attention to detail and skill in execution, and are now in the 
Australian Museum, Sydney. The work is very similar to that of 
the present day Kukukukus, who, however, confine themselves 
mainly to the manufacture of club heads. 

In June 1936, during a patrol through the country at the head 
of the Bitoi River I found small circular bowls dug up from the 
river beds by miners. These were worn so thin in the middle that 
they had broken through. Fragments of bowls and axes, too, have 
been scooped up by the dredges on the Bulolo River and by the 
miners on the Watut River. 

There are certainly no people in the Mandated Territory to-day 
who manufacture similar articles from stone. The Kukukuku 
people manufacture divers shapes of club heads and a species of 
adze blade; and the Mount Hagen people work beautifully propor- 
tioned axes. The Kukukuku people are specialists in well-carved 
stone club heads as the Mount Hagen are specialists in the production 
of stone axes. But, whereas the work of the Kukukukus is similar 
to that in the fragments found in different parts of the country, 
the work of the Mount Hagen people and the manner of its execution 
have no counterpart in any of the fragments found. 

The Mount Hagen axes are now well known to anthropologists. 
In all this wide expanse of country, with its tens of thousands of 
natives, two tribes only have the privilege of making the stone 
axes, although similar rock can be found almost anywhere in this 
part of the country. From these two centres the axes are traded 
for a radius of about a hundred miles. They are not used in regular 
battles, but in sudden assaults, murder and ceremony. A rougher, 
stouter axe is used for work. 

The peoples of Biaru, the head of the Bubu River, the Ono 
headwaters and the Waria headwaters also manufacture stone club 
heads, and a stone pounder fourteen to eighteen inches long. These 
pounders are marked on one side with a conventional criss-cross 
pattern of eleven horizontal and twenty-five vertical grooves. They 
are used for beating a certain kind of bark for the manufacture 
of blankets. These pounders are also made by the Kukukukus. 
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In addition the Upper Waria people make a stone gong, varying in 
shape with the piece of stone worked, which they use in ceremonial 
feasts. It is sounded by prodding with a stone pencil much in the 
same way that a little boy makes his slate “‘ whistle.’’ The short, 
sharp notes are not unlike those of a bell. 


On the eve of a big feast, many pigs are bound each to a pole 
and placed in a house at the end of the village. Towards midnight 
an important man of the tribe stalks through the village sounding 
his gong. This is what the men have been waiting for. They 
bring out the trussed pigs and line them on the ground. The 
bellman encircles them with measured tread, sounding his gong the 
while. The pigs may now be killed. Women and children dare not 
show themsleves nor pry when the gong is being sounded, for this 
is the voice of a spirit. 

From New Britain comes the Mukmuk. An occasional deposit 
is found where a stratum of hard black stone occurs next to a white 
marble-like stratum with a well-defined line between. From this 
rock the natives made an oval ball about four or five inches long, 
one half of which was white and the other half black. Presented 
white end first it was a formal declaration of war. The black 
end meant peace. 


JoHN J. MurRPHY 
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B. Gongs (the one on the left is eighteen inches long) and, on the right, 
a striker. 























KINSHIP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Vol. VIII, No. 4) 


Wilyakali and Malyanapa Kinship. On the eastern slopes of 
the northern Flinders Range and between this and Lake Frome were 
the Yadliaura, whose social organization was said by the Wailpi to 
be similar to their own. According to Wailpi and Pilidapa 
informants, the country on the east of Lakes Frome and Callabonna 
was formerly inhabited by the Wadikali (also called Wonyipalku), 
while beyond them were the Malyapa (Malyanapa or Malynapa) 
and Wilyakali (Wilyali) ; the last two were for the most part in 
New South Wales, the former in the Tibooburra corner, and the latter 
between that township and Broken Hill. The Wonyipalku or 
Wanyabalku was either a part of the Wadikali tribe or else another 
name for it. A few other tribal names were obtained for parts of 
this area such as Tinyano at Yuriowie, Bandjigali on the north of 
the Tinyano and the Bolali at Broken Hill. It seems to be too late 
to obtain any information of value with regard to the groups (local 
or tribal) designated by these names. But the Wilyakali or Wilyali 
as I also heard the name, is no doubt the Wilya which was said by 
A. W. Howitt to occupy the country about the Grey Ranges. The 
names of the totems as given by him are the same as, or correspond 
very closely to, those recorded by myself. 

If the few scraps of information I obtained about the Wadikali 
be reliable, its kinship system was similar in terminology to that of 
the Wilyakali. In any case this tribe possessed matrilineal moieties 
and clans like its neighbours, the Yadliaura, Pilidapa and Wilyakali. 
I was more successful with regard to the Wilyakali tribe and, to a 
less extent, with regard to the Malyanapa, as I met reliable informants 
at Nappamerrie, Cooper’s Creek, south-western Queensland, and 
also at Tibooburra, New South Wales. The kinship terms are for 


the most part quite different from those of the Lakes Group, and 
D 
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their moiety names Makwara and Kilpara are those of the tribes 
of the Darling River region. But the structure of their kinship 
system is so similar to the Arabana that a brief summary is justified 
here. 

We should notice that although the Wilyakali, Wadigali and 
Malynapa are separated geographically from the Arabana, yet like 
the latter they are adjacent to tribes with the Wailpi and Dieri 
types of kinship, and so apparently represent, like the Arabana, a 
kinship system in transition from the Kariera (Wailpi) to the Dieri 
type. 

An examination of the Wilyakali system shows that mother’s 
mother (kantja) and her brother (KAKUT JA) are classified with 
father’s father’s sister and father’s father. This might suggest 
that father could marry his father’s sister’s daughter, but cross- 
cousin marriage is prohibited here as in the Arabana tribe which 
exhibits this same terminological feature. Moreover, although 
mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is called by the term for father’s 
mother (mitutja), and his daughter by the term for father’s sister 
(ainmutja), his son is distinguished as NGULKAT JA, from Ego’s 
father, KAMBIDJAI, The former may be wife’s mother’s brother. 
Further, Ego’s father’s sister’s daughter (mother’s brother’s 
daughter), yatika, is classified as the sister of NGUNDATJA 
(F.M.B. and male cross-cousin),?? no doubt, as in the Arabana tribe, 
because, father’s sister’s children belong to the social totemic clan of 
father’s mother and her brother; for here, as in the Arabana, a 
person must not marry a woman of his father’s totem. Incidentally 
this classification of male cross-cousins with father’s mother’s brother 
associates the Wilyakali with the Dieri system, as distinct from the 
Aranda.*® 

The terms for father’s mother’s and mother’s father’s families 
also suggest an interesting stage in social change. Father’s mother 
is classified with mother’s father’s sister as though father could 


27 A woman calls her female cross-cousin mitudja, if older than herself, mitula, 
if younger; and her male cross-cousin NGATIKA, if older, and MITULA, if 
younger than herself. 

28 Vide A. P. Elkin, “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
Pp. 450. 
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marry his own mother’s brother’s daughter ; this, however, is not 
so—a prohibition which is indicated by the use of distinct terms for 
father’s mother’s brother (VGUNDATJA) and mother’s father 
(NGATATJA), the probable headmen of the clans concerned. 
Mitutja is apparently a “ grandparent ”’ in the moiety to which Ego 
does not belong, while kantja is a similar type of relation in his own 
moiety. The terms used for the actual grandparents and their 
sisters and brothers suggest that the terminology has not kept pace 
with the change in social custom, from cross-cousin to “ second- 
cousin’ marriage, but, as in the Arabana, it has to some extent 
reflected part of the change, namely the prohibition of marriage with 
mother’s brother’s daughter by distinguishing between mother’s 
father and father’s mother’s brother, although it has not, as in that 
tribe, distinguished by separate terms father’s mother from mother’s 
father’s sister. In spite, however, of the lack of terms in the grand- 
parents’ generation, descent is in practice reckoned through the 
usual four lines. 


The type marriage is between the children of cross-cousins, 
more particularly between a man and the daughter of his mother’s 
female cross-cousin. His mother calls his wife’s mother by the term 
for cross-cousin (mitutja). One informant, however, said that own 
second cousins should not marry. Some affinal relations are 
distinguished by special terms: kumbaka, wife; mambo, wife’s 
sister; TANGO, wife’s brother; YUNDAUI, wife’s father (and 
daughter’s husband) ; uliri (reciprocal woradja) wife’s mother ; 
and, as previously mentioned, NGULKATJA, wife’s mother’s 
brother who may be mother’s mother’s brother’s son and is a tribal 
father. This last person marries a tribal mother, muygatja, whose 
children are Ego’s brothers and sisters. The terms for wife, wife’s 
brother and wife’s parents seem to have been used only after betrothal 
or marriage ; otherwise the ordinary kinship terms were employed. 


There is no need to infer that the classification of daughter’s 
husband with wife’s father means that the latter marries his own 
daughter’s daughter. This does not occur in Australia. It does, 


30 The former is the moiety of Ego’s father and mother’s father, and the latter 
of Ego, his mother, mother’s mother and father’s father. 
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however, indicate that Ego’s daughter does not marry her cross- 
cousin, that is Ego’s sister’s son, KINGUT JA. Strangely enough, 
however, son’s wife was said to be tawanya, the reciprocal of 
KINGUT JA, but this was not Ego’s own sister’s daughter. The 
use of the special term, tauanya, probably indicated this fact. 

The adjoining kinship table shows that the Wilyakali system 
closely resembles, and normally functions in the same way as, the 
Arabana. The most obvious difference is the classification of 
mother’s mother’s brother’s wife with mother’s father’s sister 
instead of with mother’s brother’s daughter as is the norm in the 
Arabana system. The most significant set of terms comprises those 
of the second ascendant generation, as already explained. In order 
to avoid needless complication in this and other tables, I have 
omitted the reciprocal terms used towards Ego by his kin. 
Incidentally a man uses a few terms which a woman does not use, 
and vice versa; thus kantja, father’s father’s sister, calls Ego 
WOPANYA, and ainmutja calls him WORADJA. 

The Wilyakali have special terms to distinguish own mother 
(amaka) from mother’s sisters (muygatja), own and distant, own 
children (wimbara) from “outside” children (brother’s children, 
wimbala), wife (kumbaka) from wife’s sister (mambo), and, as already 
noticed, own father from “ outside”’ father. Qualifying adjectives 
can be used in the case of other terms ; thus, gira ainmutja is tribal 
or “‘country”’ father’s sister, while giki ainmutja is own father’s 
sister. Likewise, own father’s mother may be distinguished from 
the other mitutja by the addition of ama which signifies breast or 
teat ; she is the mitutja who suckled Ego’s father. This may be 
compared with ama gira, “‘ breast country,’ the country where one 
was born. 


Irregular or Aternate Marriages. Since the decrease in tribal 
numbers, strict adherence to kinship marriage rules has been 
impossible, with the result that marriages have occurred which would 
formerly have been seriously irregular. Thus, in one case, a man is 
married to a “ father’s sister.” The interesting point is that the 
terms applied to the children of such a marriage take cognizance of 
the wife only. In this instance, A.B. (a male) calls T.G. 
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NGUNDAT JA (M.B. son), and the latter’s wife mungatja, ‘‘ mother,” 
while T.G.’s daughter is his wituka, sister, T.G.’s daughter’s children 
are his kingutja (sister’s children), and T.G.’s daughter’s son’s wife 
is his atnmutja (sister’s son’s wife). Likewise, the children of my 
mother’s mother’s brother, KAKUTJA, are usually my 
NGULKATJA (father) and ainmutja (father’s sister) ; but if my 
KAKUTJA marries a woman who is ainmutja to me, as does occur, 
then their children are my NGUNDATJA and yatika, cross- 
cousins ; moreover, in the former case, the relationship of the 
children depends not on my KAKUT JA but on his wife, my mitutja. 
Another example may be given: I find in my notes three terms 
for the wife of KINGUT JA (sister’s son), namely ainmutja, yatika 
and wimbara; these terms denote respectively father’s sister, 
cross-cousin, and daughter ; and in each case, sister’s son’s children 
are classified differently, according to Ego’s relationship to the 
woman who bore the children to his KINGUT JA ; they are yundaija, 
wimbara and yata, being the children respectively of father’s sister, 
cross-cousin and daughter. 

These irregular marriages result in interesting alignment of 
the children and their father. Thus, the marriage of KINGUT JA 
(sr.’s son) to yatika (Ego’s m.b.d.) is between a man and his 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, a woman belonging to the 
generation one above his own—that is, his parent’s generation. 
Now, as the children’s kinship position in relation to Ego is deter- 
mined by their mother’s, they are wimbara, children to him; in 
other words, as far as Ego is concerned, they and their father (Ego’s 
sr.’s son) belong to the same generation level. A similar situation 
arises when sister’s daughter is married to NGUNDATJA, Ego’s 
mother’s daughter’s son; the children’s position is not altered, for 
sister’s daughter’s children are always KAKUTJA and kantja, 
irrespective of her husband ; but from Ego’s point of view, they and 
their father (Ego’s cross-cousin) belong to the one generation “ line ” 
or group, but to alternate generations in it. 

An important feature of these irregular marriages is that many 
of them occur between members of succeeding generation levels or 
lines. Normally, as we know, marriages in Australia should be 
arranged only between persons of the same or alternate generation 
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levels. I have already referred briefly to a similar type of variation 
from the norm, when discussing marriage in the Wailpi.*4 In the 
Wilyakali, as in that tribe, the alternate wives could all belong 
to the same social totemic clan and matrilineal descent group ; 
thus, father’s sister, female cross-cousin and female cross-cousin’s 
daughter are related as a woman, her daughter and daughter’s 
daughter. The reverse of this situation is revealed by a man’s 
marriage to his “ distant ’’ father’s sister; normally, his mother’s 
brother, to whose totemic clan he belongs, would marry such a 
woman. But his own marriage to her shows that any man of his 
own matrilineal clan, irrespective of generation line, is now regarded 
as a possible, and indeed correct, spouse for her. In view of this 
fact, these irregular marriages might be better described as alternate 
marriages. Apparently marriage may be arranged between matri- 
lineal descent groups (social totemic clans) without the legal and 
theoretical limitations of generation lines, such as is necessary when 
there is a definitely organized age-grouping as in western South 
Australia.®? 


My recording of kinship terms for the Malynapa tribe was not as 
complete as for the Wilyakali, but as far as I could judge the system 
functions similarly to the latter. Some of the terms are softer 
versions of those of the Wilyakali, while others are closely related 
to Piladapa and Yantruwanta terms. 


The Dieri Type. 


Previous Discussions. The fullest account of the kinship of a 
South Australian tribe provided by any of the earlier workers was 
that given by Dr. A. W. Howitt for the Dieri. Indeed his discussion 
of Dieri kinship, social totems, and marriage customs has almost 
become a classic, so much has it been referred to and quoted by 


31 A. P. Elkin, of. cit., Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 433-4. 


82 This may be combined with the section system as in the Lagrange-Broome 
region, and normally, the sections do group relations, according to generation 
“levels.” Vide A. P. Elkin, “ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 64-5. 
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writers interested in theoretically primeval forms of marriage, 
especially group marriage.* 


Howitt’s account of Dieri kinship, however, is somewhat 
inaccurate. Professor Radcliffe-Brown** drew attention to some 
of the errors and suggested emendations. Thus he pointed out that, 
on page 166, second paragraph, line 9, of Howitt’s work, mother 
should be mother’s mother (probably an oversight in proof reading) ; 
he also noted the absurdity of the third sentence of this same 
paragraph, which implies that a man is both mother’s brother and 
father to another person. Actually, the man referred to, No. 2, 
is a father’s sister’s husband to No. 13, and therefore is a mother’s 
brother to him. This is apparently what Howitt should have said. 
But there seems to me to be an error also in the preceding sentence, 
namely, that No. 1 is the mother’s brother of Nos. 13-14, 15-16; 
the mother of No. 13 belongs to the woma (carpet snake) matrilineal 
totem of the Dieri tribe, and therefore her brother (the mother’s 
brother of No. 13) should normally belong to the same totem and 
tribe, but No. 1 is t#dnamara (frog) of the Yauarawaka tribe. The 
numbers indicate individuals on a genealogical table inserted in 
Howitt, opposite page 159. 


Professor Radcliffe-Brown also referred to the confusion caused 
by Howitt’s statement on page 162, last paragraph, that “ the 
children of a woman are considered as being the younger brothers 
and sisters of her father. Moreover, this carries with it all the 
consequential relationships.”” As the latter would, for example, 
make a man the father to his mother’s brother and brother to his 
wife, we may be sure that Howitt did make some mistake. Assuming 
rightly that the grandparents to whom a person would most likely 
extend the use of the terms brother and sister, would be those of 
his own moiety (F.F. and m.m.), Professor Radcliffe-Brown suggested 
that Howitt’s sentence should read: ‘‘ The children of a man are 
considered as being the younger brothers and sisters of his father,” 
et cetera, or if woman be substituted for man, then mother takes the 


33 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Australia, pp. 158-68, 175-87. 
J. S. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, pp. 362-73. 


34“ The Relationship System of the Dieri Tribe,” Man, 1914, pp. 53-6. 
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place of father. He also pointed out that Howitt translates both 
NADADA and KAMI as mother’s father, and rightly inferred that 
the former is not simply the equivalent of the latter. Further 
knowledge, however, does not confirm his suggestion that NADADA 
was really the term for father’s mother and her brother, and was 
only applied in a looser and more extended sense to mother’s father 
(which he decided was KAM) and the latter’s sister. 


My own field work amongst the Dieri shows that Howitt’s 
fundamental mistake,** appears in his list of kinship terms on 
page 160, in which KAMT is given as mother father’s, which Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown emends to mother’s father; this is, at least, the 
inference which Howitt drew, seeing that he also gives daughter’s 
child for Kamt, the reciprocal of mother’s father.** If however, 
mother father’s were a printer’s error for father’s mother, we would 
have the correct terminology, for the latter is what kami means. 
Incidentally, in Howitt’s list there would be no term for father’s 
mother if the ‘‘ mother father’s ”’ is not regarded as a simple trans- 
position of words. But having got the idea that kam: meant 
mother’s father, and daughter’s child, it followed that it was in some 
sense the equivalent of madada, and so arose Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown’s suggestion that KAMI was mother’s father (who belongs 
to the same moiety as cross-cousin, also kamt) and nadada, primarily 
father’s mother. 


The Totemic Background. A full understanding of the Dieri 
kinship system, including some of Howitt’s statements, requires a 
knowledge of the tribal totemic beliefs and organization. This 
tribe, like the others in north-eastern South Australia, is divided into 
two matrilineal moieties, called Matari and Karari respectively, 
each of which includes a number of social totemic clans, known as 
murdu (madu or médu). These are also matrilineal, and are divided 
between the moieties so that the same clan does not appear in the 


35 Possibly the mistake was made by Missionary O. Siebert, who assisted Howitt 
in this research, but if so the latter did not recognize the error. 

36 Vide also Howitt, p. 164, first sentence of bottom paragraph: “ Kami is a 
term which is reciprocal between the maternal grandfather and his daughter’s 
children.” 
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two moieties of any one tribe. Now, social totemism in Australia 
is intimately bound up with Aboriginal beliefs concerning the 
inheritance of the flesh through incarnation of the pre-existent 
spirit: sexual intercourse is not the cause of conception, and a 
person’s ‘ flesh and blood ”’ are not in any way derived from his 
father, but only from the matrilineal line of his mother through whom 
he is incarnated. The father is generally believed to “‘ find ”’ the pre- 
existent spirit of his unborn child in a vision or dream ; as a result 
he knows that the spirit will then enter his wife’s womb, and when 
about four or five months later it is born, he will be its social, spiritual 
and ceremonial parent ; but he will not be one flesh with it. Oneness 
of flesh is the distinguishing feature of the maternal line, which is 
comprised of a child, his (or her) brothers and sisters, his mother and 
mother’s brothers and sisters, and their mother and mother’s brother, 
and so on, because ultimately they have all been incarnated through 
the womb of one woman, a grandmother of the mth degree in the 
matrilineal line. The significance of this is that in the Dieri and 
related tribes, all these persons belong to the same social totemic 
clan, so that when an individual refers to his relatidns, he means in 
the first instance, the members of his own social clan, for this consists 
of the “blood” relations just mentioned. He, therefore, speaks 
of them as his flesh, just as the social totem (kangaroo, emu, et cetera) 
is frequently denoted by the word for flesh, and being, or indeed 
symbolizing, his own and his mother’s flesh, is neither killed nor 
eaten. Moreover, since all the members of the same social totemic 
clan are “ one flesh,” they are regarded as brothers and sisters or 
mothers and sons, and are the subject of the fundamental incest 
taboo which operates within the family. This explains the 
exogamous nature of this variety of totemic clan. 


I have emphasized the social nature of the matrilineal totemic 
clans so as to distinguish them from another variety of totemism 
which exists in the same region, namely, cult-totemism. This is 
a division of the tribe into patrilineal and usually localized cult- 
societies, or ‘‘ lodges,’ each of which is concerned with the mythology 
and ritual associated with one or more totemic heroes. They have, 
however, nothing to do with marriage. 
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To return to social totemism: it is the clan relationship which 
explains Howitt’s statement (p. 162) that “‘ the Dieri hold that the 
relationship of the children of two or more sisters is much closer than 
that of the children of two brothers ”’ ; for the former have inherited 
the one flesh through the one womb of their mother’s mother, and 
also belong to the same totem, namely hers, whereas the children 
of two brothers—unless the latter had married sisters—have mothers 
whose flesh has been inherited through different maternal lines, and 
who probably have different totems. Neither Howitt (nor his 
informant QO. Siebert) realized the bearing of social totemism on 
kinship, as is shown by the lack of reference to it when discussing 
the kanini relationship (p. 163), he writes that the kanini (mother’s 
mother) ‘is sometimes called kanini-kaku, the kanini elder sister, 
apparently because her grandchildren are regarded as being on the 
same level as herself, being her younger brothers and sisters.” It 
is true that in many tribes, members of alternate generation-levels 
are regarded as belonging to one line or group, and that reciprocal 
kinship terms are used between them, but in this region there is no 
systematization of this principle.*7_ The mother’s mother is not 
primarily a sister of her daughter’s children in virtue of any theoretical 
transference of their generation-level, but because they belong to 
her totemic clan and are one flesh with her. 


In a more extended sense, a person regards as his relations all 
the members of his own moiety which includes several clans. It is 
such relations who attend to a person’s burial, while the members of 
the other moiety, not being his relations (even though one of them is 
his father and others may be his children), must not take part in 
the obsequies. Members of the same moiety are “ brothers” and 
“ sisters.” In some regions the moiety names are definitely totemic, 
but we do not know whether this is so in north-eastern South 
Australia, but certainly all the members of a moiety are regarded 
in much the same way as are the members of a social clan. The 
matrilineal moiety is exogamous, and usually its members pay 


8? This is effected by the section system, or by the use of special reciprocal terms 
to denote the grouping together of alternate generations (as in western South Australia 
vide “ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, 
Pp. 64-5). 
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respect to the totems of all the clans of the moiety. These are the 
considerations which lie behind Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s emenda- 
tions of Howitt’s statement (p. 162) to which reference has already 
been made, namely, that a woman’s children are regarded as the 
younger brothers and sisters of her father ; in other words, that a 
man may regard his daughter’s children or his mother’s father as 
his brothers and sisters. Now, brothers and sisters denote persons 
who share one flesh in a literal or more extended sense, as members 
of the family of one mother, as members of the same clan or at least 
of the same moiety. But the children referred to by Howitt are 
neither totem nor moiety brothers and sisters of their mother’s 
father ; they belong to the other moiety and are moiety and totem 
relations of their mother’s mother and her brother, and moiety 
(though not necessarily totem) relations of their father’s father. 
The latter is in some Australian tribes, including the Piladapa, the 
south-eastern neighbour of the Dieri, called by the term for elder 
brother. : 

Howitt does give one case in which totemism was considered to 
have some bearing on a proposed marriage. As far as kinship rules 
went, this marriage was quite in order, but a far distant social 
totemic relationship was found to exist between them, “‘ which make 
them brother and sister.’”’ The kindred, however, decided that, as 
this relationship was a far distant one, it could be ignored. Howitt 
suggests that this far-distant relationship was based on the gift 
by the father of his social totem, to his son, and as the father’s 
totem would belong to the same moiety as the son’s proposed wife 
and her totem, and in fact might be the latter totem, a bar was 
raised to the marriage. If such were the circumstances, we can 
see why the natives were justified in ignoring this totemic complica- 
tion. A totem given by a man to his son (and this was said by 
Howitt to happen occasionally) does not symbolize a common 
inheritance of flesh, a relationship in the sense explained above, and 
so would not have any bearing on marriage. 

Summary of Diert Kinship System. The list of terms given by 
Howitt (p. 160) is correct with the exception, as already stated, that 
kami is father’s mother (not mother father’s nor mother’s father), 
and it is not daughter’s child ; he also gives Nadada for the latter 
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and for mother’s father, which is correct. There is very little 
difference in the representation of the terms as recorded by Howitt 
from Siebert and as heard by me about thirty-two years later. 


The Dieri system possesses some features in common with the 
Aranda type, namely the tracing of descent through four lines to four 
families. In the grandparents’ generation, the use of four terms 
only for the members of that generation level, each one covering a 
man and his sister, the general prohibition of cross-cousin marriage 
and the practice, in its stead, of marriage between the same types of 
second-cousins, as prevails amongst the Aranda (namely, with 
m.m.b.d.d.; m.f.sr.d.d.; f.f.sr.’s son’s d.; and f.f.b. son’s d.). 
The reciprocal terms for the members of the second ascending 
and second descending generations are Yenku (F.F., f.f.sr.; son’s 
son and d.), Kami (f.m.; F.M.B.; sr.’s son’s chdn.), Nadada (M.F., 
m.f.sr.; dr.’s chdn.; m.m.b. son’s son’s dr.’s dr.), and Kanim 
(m.m.; M.M.B.; sr.’s dr.’s chdn.). Further, as in the Aranda 
system, father’s father’s sister and mother’s father’s sister are 
classified with, and may be, father’s mother’s brother’s wife and 
mother’s mother’s brother’s wife respectively. 


There are, however, a couple of interesting differences from the 
Aranda type. In the latter, cross-cousins are frequently classified 
with the wife of mother’s mother’s brother and in some tribes this 
reflects a social practice, marriage with sister’s son’s daughter.®* 
Further, mother’s mother’s brother and his son’s son and daughter 
are usually classified together. But as I have already pointed out, 
this is not the case with the Dieri, Arabana and other north-eastern 
tribes of South Australia. In all of them, cross-cousins are classified 
with father’s mother and her brother, to whose social totemic clan 
they belong,*® and distinguished from mother’s mother’s brother’s 
wife ; in the Arabana the latter is classified with father’s mother 
(btlya), probably because in this tribe the same term is used for 
mother’s mother’s brother as for father’s father, though they are not 
in actual life the same person, as could occur in the Wailpi. In the 


38e.¢. A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 308-9 and 315, footnote 7. 


39 Vide previous part of this report, Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 449-50. 
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Dieri, mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is classified with, and through 
exchange of sisters in marriage may be, mother’s father’s sister ; 
she is not classified with cross-cousin, Kami, because marriage with 
sister’s son’s daughter is not allowed. 

Another difference from the Aranda system is the terminological 
distinction between mother’s mother’s brother and his son’s son; 
they are KANINI and NIYI (brother) respectively ; whereas in 
the Aranda tribe and in many tribes with its type of kinship, these 
two are classified under one term,“ and so too are their sisters. 
This is, of course, the obverse of the preceding Aranda principle ; 
just as mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is called by the term for 
cross-cousin, so mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son, who in this 
system is second cousin to, and a correct spouse for, Ego’s cross- 
cousin, is classified with the senior man of his patrilineal descent line 
and local group, namely his own father’s father who is also Ego’s 
mother’s mother’s brother. Thus, female cross-cousin’s husband 
may be Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother or the latter’s son’s son, 
and in either case she becomes the wife of a man of the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s patrilineal group, and her brother marries a woman 
of the latter group. The following table of the apposite kinship 
terms will illustrate this: 


js cushy 






































APALA x arunga TJIMIA x ipmana IPMANA xX (a) tjimia x (b) ankala 
F.M.B. f.f.sr. M.F. m.m. M.M.B. m.f.sr. m.b.d. 
m.m.b.w. 
OKNIA x mia GAMONA X_ wintjinga MURA x cle PS! ioe x mura 
m. M.B. f.s.r. M.M.B. Son 
EGO x annua ANKALA X ipmana IPMANA xX _ ankala 
KALIA w. M.B. Son pan why es Son’s m.b.d. 
son's d. n 


“It is TPMUNNA (tpmana) in Aranda ; vide Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 
Vol. I, p. 57. 
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Ipmana denotes the alternate generations of the patrilineal 
group of Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother, and its use for the spouses 
of the cross-cousins shows that normally the latter marry into that 
group, while the appearance of ankala for wife of mother’s mother’s 
brother indicates that the latter may marry as a young and second 
wife his own sister’s son’s daughter, or Ego’s cross-cousin. It 
should, however, be stated that not all tribes with the Aranda type 
of system allow this marriage. 

A comparison of this table with the corresponding part of the 
table of Dieri terms reveals the differences referred to. 

Cross-cousins and father’s mother’s brother are all Kami, 
whereas mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is madada (mother’s 
father’s sister), and the son’s children of mother’s mother’s brother 
(KANINI) are NIYI (brother) and kaku (sister). Thus cross- 
cousins marry Ego’s tribal brothers and sisters ; these may belong 
to mother’s mother’s brother’s local patrilineal group, but mother’s 
mother’s brother must not marry Ego’s female cross-cousin. As a 
matter of fact, mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s children are 
sometimes classified with father’s father, in which case they are 
described as “‘ light” yenku. Incidentally, father’s father, mother’s 
mother’s brother and the latter’s son’s children belong to Ego’s 
own moiety. Occasionally, however, there is an approximation to 
the Aranda terminology, for these same persons (mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s children) are sometimes called Yenku kanini, and 
this same double term may be used for son’s children who are strictly 
speaking Yenku ; the explanation given is that they are half Kanint, 
meaning that they belong to the same moiety as the Kanimi. But 
this use of Kanini was, in the cases which came to my notice, purely 
secondary ; if a man were not sure of the term to be applied to a 
particular relation he would think of the latter’s moiety and genera- 
tion level, and then give any or all of the terms which could apply. 
Thus, the term for mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son might be 
given as YENKU KANINI NGATATA (that is, F.F., M.M.B., 
yr.B.). It is very interesting to notice that the terms KAKA 
(M.B.) and TIDNARA (Sr.’s son) are not given although they belong 
to the same moiety, for it shows that the generation levels are not 
ignored. In like manner a man might doubt whether to call a 
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particular relation KAKA or TIDNARA, and might say “ all the 
same ’’ one or the other, but he would not suggest YENKU et cetera, 
Another significant difference from the Aranda use of terms is 
the classification of mother’s mother’s brother’s wife, that is mother’s 
father’s sister, with Ego’s wife and daughter’s daughter (nadada), 
and the brothers of these women as NADADA. The explanation 
of this is probably that as Ego and his mother’s mother’s brother 
belong to the same matrilineal social totemic clan, their wives should 
or could come from one clan or kinship group, and further that since 
my daughter’s children belong to the same clan as my wife, they too 
are nadada. But for purposes of distinction, wife is nadada noa and 
her brother is NADADA KADI. 
Associated with the classification of Ego’s wife and mother’s 
mother’s brother’s wife together as nadada, is the use of the terms 
for son and daughter for the latter’s children ; generally mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son and daughter are classified respectively 
with father and father’s sister or else called by terms which have in 
part the significance of those relations; but the children of Ego’s 
wife, nadada, are yatamura (son and daughter) and so the children of 
that other nadada (m.m.b.w.) are also yatamura, even though they 
belong to Ego’s parents’ generation. According to my informants, 
there is an additional reason for this usage, especially for the use of 
yatamura for mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter (and for f.m.br.’s 
son’s wife, possibly the same person). The use of papa (f.sr.) might 
suggest a cross-cousin marriage between father’s mother’s brother’s 
son (or mother’s brother) and this woman. But this does not exhaust 
the significance of this use of yatamura ; it must be associated with 
the classification of father’s mother’s brother’s son with T7DNARA 
(sr.’sson) and not with KAKA (M.B.), for the terms for own mother’s 
brother and own father’s sister are not applied to the cross-cousins 
of one’s parents, or to their spouses. This has an important bearing 
on their children’s marriage. Thus, the daughter of papa is kami 
(cross-cousin and f.m.), with whom marriage is prohibited, whereas 
the daughter of yatamura is always nadada, and all noa, spouses, are 
primarily nadada. Likewise, wife’s father is, before the betrothal, 
TIDNARA and not KAKA, for the same reason that the daughter 


of the latter is kami, and cannot be wife. Incidentally, while own 
E 
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sister’s son’s (TIDNARA) wife is normally kalari, she may be a 
papa (‘‘ father’s sister’), but in either case his children are kami. 
The children of TIDNARA are only nadada if his wife be yatamura, 
and in such a case, according to my Dieri informants, he was not own 
sister’s son. 

The type marriage was described to me in the same way as it is 
recorded by Howitt: it is between persons whose mothers are kami 
or cross-cousins to one another, and the type mother-in-law is 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter. A man calls the father and 
mother of his wife, actual or promised, TA RU and paiera respectively, 
though apart from the special relationship brought about by the 
betrothal, they are classified with TIDNA RA (sr.’s son) and yatamura 
(d.). In any case, the daughter of these two persons is nadada, but 
in the case of betrothal she becomes madada noa. According to a 
Dieri saying “‘ those who are Noa are Nadada to each other,’’* 
but the reverse is not necessarily true, for only some nadada are 
noa, though all nadada belong to the kinship class from which the 
spouse is selected. 


The Dieri is no exception to the Australian custom of the 
betrothal and marriage of young girls to men much older than 
themselves ; the difference may be about thirty years. Moreover, 
the two persons concerned usually belong to alternate generations, 
as when there is an exchange of sister’s daughters between two 
men who are related as man and wife’s mother’s brother. Thus, in 
the Dieri system, sister’s daughter’s husband is classified with and 
may be PAIERA, wife’s mother’s brother, who had “ given ”’ his 
sister’s daughter as a wife to Ego. It is interesting to notice that 
own sister’s daughter’s children are kanini, whereas the children 
of the t¢dnara taru (m.m.b.son’s w., or w.f.sr.) are NIYJ and kaku. 


Howitt (pp. 164, 177) suggests another way in which a young 
wife is obtained, though possibly he does not realize the full 
significance of the evidence. He says that “ the effect of bringing 
the grandchildren up to the level of their grandparents is to enlarge 
the group of women who are noa to those elders. In other words, 
the tribal brothers of the NADADA (M.F.) and the tribal sisters of 


_ “| Howitt, op. cit., p. 163. 
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the KANINI (M.M.B.) have a further possibility of wives or 
husbands.” Howitt had been discussing (p. 163) the reciprocal use 
of the term kanimi (m.m. and dr.’s chdn.) and referring to the 
occasional custom of calling mother’s mother (kanznt), elder sister 
(kaku), and mother’s mother’s brother (KANINI), elder brother 
(NIYJ), thus raising the kanini grandchildren to the level of their 
mother’s mother. I have already pointed out that it is the totemic 
relationship which underlies this use of the terms brother and sister, 
seeing that the persons concerned, both young and old, belong to the 
same social totemic clan. But apart from this, it is true, as we have 
seen, that in many tribes alternate generations are grouped or thought 
of as forming one “line” and that marriage must normally take 
place between members of the same “ line.”” Howitt seems to read a 
similar principle into the nadada relationship which exists between 
noa or spouses; the fundamental ‘‘ madada-ship,” as he terms it, 
is between a person and his mother’s father, but is extended to the 
relationship between certain persons of the same generation as 
follows: I am KANINI yatata, KANINI younger brother, to my 
mother’s mother’s brother, who is NADADA to his daughter’s 
daughter; therefore, I, as his “ brother,” am also NADADA to 
her, and she to me. But as she is really my mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, and so is the type of second cousin 
whom I could marry, according to the tribal rule, nadada may be 
spouse. Thinking of myself as the “ younger brother” of my 
KANINI (M.M.B.), I may marry my “ daughter’s daughter.” This 
seems to be what is implied in Howitt’s statement (p. 164) that the 


. younger brother of the NADADA obtains a wife, “‘ she being the 


granddaughter in the female line of his elder brother.” NADADA 
(M.F.) should be altered as previously explained to KANINI 
(M.M.B.), for the younger brother is a member of the latter’s social 
clan. But this marriage is not, as Howitt seems to infer, between 
persons of alternate generations ; it is between second-cousins. 
An examination of the kinship table, however, will show that a 
marriage of the former type may occur. I actually call my mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s son KANINI NIYI (KANINI elder Br.) 
or even YENKU-KANINI, which has much the same meaning, 
because YENKU is father’s father and being a member of my own 
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moiety is a type of elder brother. And just as I can marry the 
daughter’s daughter of the KANINI who is my mother’s mother’s 
brother, so too I may marry the daughter’s daughter of this KANINI, 
that is, my mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter’s 
daughter, as is shown on the table. Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
has previously suggested that this was the type of grandchild who 
would be married according to most systems of the Aranda type, 
including probably the Dieri.4* She is the daughter’s daughter of a 
moiety brother, and it is customary for a man to marry a woman so 
related to him.* 


In theory, mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter’s 
daughter could be Ego’s own sister’s son’s daughter, that is, if 
her mother married Ego’s own sister’s son, which is quite possible. 
But, as already mentioned, amongst the tribes in north-eastern 
South Australia, with possibly exceptional cases in the Piladapa and 
Yauarawaka tribes, this marriage is prohibited, and own sister’s 
son’s daughter is classified with father’s mother as kami. No doubt 
the same totemic considerations operate here as amongst the Arabana; 
own sister’s son belongs to the same matrilineal totemic clan as Ego, 
and a man cannot marry the daughter of a man of his own totem.** 
On the other hand, a man may marry the nadada, who is daughter 
of a moiety sister’s son; moreover, she could be the daughter of 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter and of a tribal 
TIDNARA. . 


Conclusion. We may sum up by saying that the most striking 
features of the Dieri system, which incidentally differentiate it from 
the Aranda type, are, first the classification of cross-cousins with 
father’s mother and her brother, and second, the classification of 


42 “ Three Tribes of Western Australia,” Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XLIII, p. 192. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers suggested that this marriage would be 
with the dr.’s dr. of a br., in the narrow or classificatory sense. Kinship and Social 
Organization 36-7, 88. The former alternative was not likely to occur. 

43 The irregular marriage with br.’s dr. or br.’s dr.’s dr., reported by Dr. Fry 
from the Wailpi tribe, is probably akin to this, if the brother be a clan brother of 
the M.M.B.’s type. Vide, the previous part of this report, Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, Pp. 435- 

44 Vide the first part of this report, Oceanta, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 443-5. 
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wife with mother’s father’s sister and mother’s mother’s brother’s 
wife (who may be the same person). Both of these facts may be 
correlated with, and probably are, the effects of the influence of 
matrilineal social totemism on the kinship system. In the first case, 
cross-cousins and father’s mother and her brother belong to the same 
totemic clan and this is ideally true also of sister’s son’s children, 
provided that sister’s son marries his own mother’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter.*® 

In the second place, a man and his mother’s mother’s brother 
belong to the same clan and, being totem “ brothers,” find, or may 
FILE. mn. sates Maks. x = u'r. 




















KAMI_ kami oy KANINI nadada NADADA 
ae Wi | eae ae 
| l l 
M.B. X f.sr. F, xX m. m.f. M.M.B. 
sr.’s d. Son 
=m.m.b.d 
ee Bis 
en an | 
| | I | | 
f.sr.’s d. F.Sr.’s Sr. EGO xX m.m. W.B. 
=m.b.d. Son b.d.d. 
M.B. Son nadada NADADA 
hami KAMI wife 
pate 
f.sr.’s d.d. x Sr.’s Son EGO’S d. 
=m.b.d.d. 
Sr.’s Son’s EGO’S 
Chdn. d.d. 
=f.sr.’sd.d. nadada 
Chdn. 
kami 
All one totem, All one totem, All one totem, 
clan of KAMI. clan of KANINI. clan of NADADA. 





(a) (b) (c) 


Diagram showing (a) that, if sr.’s son marries his own m.f.sr.’s d.d., sr.’s son’s 
chdn. belong to the same matrilineal totemic clan as cross-cousins and f.m., viz. 
the KAMI clan; (bd) sr.’s son’s clan, which is the KANINI clan; and (c) the clan 
of the NADADA, M.F., which includes Ego’s wife and wife’s brother, and might 
be called the wife-clan. 


*® Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 449-50. f.m., f.sr. and f.sr.’s chdn. (also the 
chdn. of M.B.) belong to one clan ; likewise, f.sr.’s d.d. belongs to the same one ; 
her husband is, according to the marriage norm, Ego’s sr.’s son who will thus be 
marrying his m.f.sr.’s d.d., and his dr., the dr. of Ego’s f.sr.’s d.d. will belong to the 
latter’s totemic clan, that is, the clan of Ego’s f.m. 
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find, wives in a common clan and kinship group, the nadada group, 
which in addition to providing wives for Ego and his KANINI, also 
provides the husband, NADADA, for Ego’s mother’s mother. 

Thus, the organization of the tribe into matrilineal clans causes, 
in this area, a difference in the kinship grouping as compared with 
tribes which lack this organization. In the latter, marriage with 
sister’s son’s daughter is not prohibited by totemic considerations, 
and so mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is classified with female 
cross-cousin, though mother’s mother’s brother may also marry 
Ego’s mother’s father’s sister. The extreme effect of patrilineal 
organization is seen in some northern Kimberley tribes, where father’s 
father is called elder brother and his wife is classified with Ego’s 
own wife. The reason is that Ego and his father’s father belong to 
the same patrilineal territorial clan and marry into a common 
territorial clan. A step towards this was recorded by me from the 
only two Piladapa informants I met, namely, that father’s father and 
son’s son were called elder and younger brother respectively ; the 
terms applied to their wives, however, accorded with the Dieri 
system. 


Kinship Systems of the Dieri Type in the Far North-east of South 
Australia. 


The kinship systems of the other tribes of the north-eastern 
corner of South Australia need not be examined in detail, for they 
conform in general to the Dieri type. Comment on a few of their 
interesting features will suffice. The tribes of this group are the 
Northern Wongkonguru, Piladapa, Ngameni, Yantruwanta, 
Yauarawaka and Marula. A comparative table of their kinship 
terms is adjoined, with the exception of those of the Ngameni ; 
my notes concerning the latter are incomplete. 

The Marula and Ngameni systems are the same as the Dieri, 
though one Marula informant said that it was wrong to marry the 
daughter of one’s mother’s own “ first kami,” that is, own mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. However, I did come across 
one Dieri man who maintained the same point, but he was only a 
man of middle age, who had not been fully initiated, and his opinion 
was not upheld by the old men present. His argument was almost 
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the same as that which I have heard in certain Kimberley tribes, 
namely, that mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter is 
too close, being in the direct line from that very close relation, 
mother’s mother’s brother. But Howitt’s information, together 
with mine, leaves no doubt that the Dieri type of own second-cousin 
marriage was practised in the Dieri tribe, and also, I believe, in all 
the other tribes of this north-eastern corner, east of Lake Eyre and 
north of Lake Gregory. 

The Piladapa system is of the Dieri type, with the additional 
interesting feature that father’s father and his sister are classified 
with elder brother and sister, while son’s children are younger 
brothers and sister, and further, that marriage with sister’s son’s 
daughter seems to be recognized. It is, however, too late to ascertain 
the frequency of this marriage, or whether it be only a modern 
innovation.** The same observation applies to the claims of the 
Yauarawaka informant that he could marry his own sister’s son’s 
daughter who would be his kami-nipa. The combination of kami 
with nipa (the equivalent of the Dieri noa, spouse) is contrary to the 
custom of these north-eastern tribes, but as it may also be used in the 
Yauarawaka tribe for own cross-cousin who is almost always kamz1, 
and ineligible for marriage, it may be the result of the difficulty of 
obtaining proper second-cousin spouses. Thus, it has come about 
that marriage with cross-cousin and with sister’s son’s daughter 
is now allowed, and these are described as mtpa as well as kami. 
That the custom is a modern innovation is possibly suggested by the 
use of four terms in the grandparents’ generation, namely 
TJINDARA (YENKU in Dieri), father’s father; kami, father’s 
mother; NGADRA (NADADA in Dieri), mother’s father; and 
kanyni, mother’s mother ; for this use of four terms is the regular 


46 This marriage was allowed in the Wailpi tribe, provided sr.’s son’s wife was 
not Ego’s dr.; vide first part of this report, Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 430-1. 
My Wailpi informants said that a man with a “ strong mind” would marry his 
sr.’s son’s dr. ; at first they denied the possibility of this marriage, saying that the 
two persons were too closely related, “ like one family,” but they were confusing 
sr.’s son’s dr. with sr.’s dr.’s dr. who would belong to Ego’s own moiety and totemic 
clan. The real risk in the Wailpi tribe with its norm of cross-cousin marriage is 
that sr.’s son’s d. might be dr.’s >. Probably the reference to the “ strong mind” 
implies that the marriage is not common, and that only men of strong character 
and influence are able to contract such a marriage. 
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indication of a system which includes the prohibition of cross-cousin 
marriage. In any case, I believe it correct to say that this form of 
marriage was only exceptional in former days in the Yauarawaka 
tribe just as was the case in the Dieri tribe forty years ago. In the 
latter the relationship of kami could be changed into oa, if there 
were a shortage of wives and if the prospective bridegroom and his 
group could by argument and with presents obtain the consent of the 
prospective bride’s parents. Howitt, who records this, was assured 
by Mr. O. Siebert that, according to the testimony of the old Dieri 
people nearly forty years ago, the custom was an ancient one. Mr. 
Siebert said that very great importance was attached to this form of 
marriage, and the mother-in-law in such a case was not called patera, 
but kami-patera, meaning that she had become wife’s mother through 
an alteration in the kami-relationship. This was one of several 
changes in terminology made necessary by the marriage. 


The changes in terminology in a case quoted by Howitt are not, 
however, so obvious but they do show the influence of social totemic 
clans on kinship and social life. The father of the bridegroom was 
a parallel cousin of the first degree of the bride’s mother and therefore 
was her “ brother.’’ His wife called her kamari. To make the 
marriage possible, these two women were made kamz, with the result 
that their respective son and daughter could be regarded as con- 
forming to the type required for marriage. Actually, it is a case of 
marriage with father’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter instead 
of with father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, but by making 
the two mothers kam, the two young folk were changed from kami 
to noa. Incidentally, they belonged to different moieties. Howitt 
adds that the relationships of two of the bridegroom’s kindred were 
changed, namely, KAKA (M.B.) and NGATATA (Y.B.) respectively 
“in order to provide him with a sister to exchange for his wife.’’4’ 
If this information be correct, it varies from the usual Australian 
custom, which preserves the distinction of alternate generations, for 
this brings the ‘‘ mother’s brother ’’ down, and the sister’s son up, 
one generation, apparently so that one of them should provide the 
bridegroom with a sister for marriage-exchange purposes. Perhaps 


47 Howitt, op. cit., pp. 167-8. 
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in this case there was no woman of his generation available. But 
whether this was so or not, the essential fact is that a man, his 
mother’s brother and sister’s son belong to the same matrilineal 
totemic clan, and in that sense are brothers and have to assist him 
with the exchanges involved in his marriage. Normally in this 
region, the person who takes the lead in an individual’s marriage 
is his mother’s mother’s brother (i.e. the M.B. of M.B.); he is the 
head of the matrilineal totemic clan which is referred to as the wita 
line. 


Another irregularity exists in the Yauarawaka tribe, which may 
be comparatively recent, namely, marriage between persons of 
succeeding generations, that is, between a man and woman who 
belong to his children’s generation. The general rule is that a man 
marries a woman either of his own generation or of that of his grand- 
children or grandparents. Moreover, in tribes where there are four 
marriage sections, as in tribes on the east and north of this region, 
this result is automatically ensured, for the sections of a man and his 
spouse contain all the members of his own, his grandparent’s and his 
grandchildren’s generations. But where there are no sections, it is 
easier for the generation-levels to be ignored. Thus, in the 
Yauarawaka tribe, my wife’s brother may not only marry my sister, 
but also my sister’s daughter, own or tribal. Further, the claim is 
also made that a man may marry his mother’s father’s sister’s 
daughter, that is a woman who belongs to his parent’s generation. 
Now, in both these cases, a man is marrying into the right moiety 
and also into the same matrilineal social totemic clan (madu) of a 
wife chosen for himin the regular way. In the first instance, however, 
the wife would be the daughter of the marriageable second-cousin, 
nadada, and in the second case, her mother. As in the Dieri irregular 
kami marriage, so here, the predominant factor seems to be totemic 
clan relationship rather than exact kinship; and, since a person’s 
“relations ’’ are in the first instance the members of his own totemic 
clan, this can be understood. The members of one clan are all 
“brothers ”’ and “‘ sisters,” and equivalent to one another. Therefore. 
a man who could legally marry a certain woman could logically, 
and apparently, also in actual life, marry any other woman of her 
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clan, including her daughter or her mother, for the madu is 
matrilineal. *® 

The Yantruwanta also, nowadays at least, ignore generation- 
levels in marriage. While denying a Marula man’s statement that 
the Yantruwanta practise cross-cousin marriage, informants of the 
latter tribe admitted that a man could marry his cross-cousin’s 
(kamt) daughter, that is, his mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 
The degree of propinquity is thus pushed one step—one generation— 
away, though the person is still marrying into his cross-cousin’s social 
totemic clan. The best Yantruwanta opinion, however, was to the 
effect that while marriage with the daughter of kamz is permissible, 
it must not be with the daughter of own kami; the latter is papa, 
being classified with mother’s father’s sister, and though she is 
frequently called papa-nipa (papa wife), yet she is only a “ little bit ” 
ntpa. Indeed, the man under discussion, her own mother’s father’s 
sister’s son, must see that she is correctly married either to his tribal 
mother’s brother or tribal brother. In the latter case, the marriage 
is between members of succeeding generations. 


I came across a case amongst the northern Wongkonguru, in 
which a man had married his own father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter, 
that is the daughter of his own female abila (hams in Yantruwanta 
and Dieri). Old Mic gave Minnie who is his own kadnynz (sister’s 
daughter’s daughter), to his own son, young Mic. This involved 
changing some terms of address: thus, young Mic now calls Minnie 
nupa (wife) instead of bateyi (sr.’s son’s wife), while Minnie calls 
him NUPA (husband) instead of PARITI (husband’s mother’s 
brother), and calls old Mic TARU (father-in-law) instead of 
KADNYNI. Looking at the marriage from Minnie’s side, she has 
married mother’s mother’s brother’s son instead of the more regular 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s son who belongs to the same 
totemic social clan as the other. 


The suggestion already referred to and denied, namely that the 
Yantruwanta allow cross-cousin marriage, is also contradicted by 
the assertion of a very good informant to the effect that tribal 


48 Compare the similar type of irregular marriage in the Wailpi ; vide the first 
part of this report, Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 433-4. 
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mother’s mother’s brother is YANKU and not KANYNI; the 
implication was that own mother’s mother’s brother is not YANKU, 
father’s father—as a matter of fact, he is KANYNI. That is, 
father’s father is not mother’s mother’s brother, and therefore father 
does not marry his (own) father’s sister’s daughter. In other words, 
cross-cousin marriage is prohibited. 


Kinship Avoidance in North-eastern South Australia. 


The kinship system here as elsewhere in Australia is not only 
the principal factor to be considered in arranging marriages, but also 
provides patterns of behaviour for all of life’s situations, the patterns 
being represented or codified by the various types of relationship, 
such as father-son, mother’s brother-sister’s son and so on. The 
behaviour is both positive and negative ; that is, a certain relation- 
ship demands that the two persons concerned perform certain duties, 
or make certain gifts, often mutual ; and it may also prescribe that 
certain things be not done. The kinship obligations operate right 
through life and lay down what a person must do or not do with 
regard to his various classes of relations from their birth, through 
initiation to illness and death, and any complete description of the 
social and ceremonial life of the tribe would show the important 
part played by kinship. This cannot be attempted here, but the 
kinship avoidances may be summarized. 

These taboos, avoidances and rules of restricted intercourse are 
much the same throughout the region, indeed throughout Australia. 
A complete avoidance is observed between a man and his wife’s 
mother, while social intercourse is restricted between father-in-law 
and son-in-law. This restriction applies also between a man and his 
wife’s mother’s brother ; indeed, it is usually more severe in this 
case than with respect to wife’s father, probably because the former 
is one “ flesh ’’ and totem with the mother-in-law. A man does not 
sit under the same tree as his wife’s mother’s brother, and according 
to Dieri informants, this rule applies in the case of the wife’s father. 
A man never goes close to the camp of his wife’s mother’s brother, 
and when the two speak, they do so with averted face. 

The mother’s brother is the kinship prototype of wife’s father, 
and of course in the Wailpi tribe may actually be father-in-law. My 
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Piladapa informants said that there was a very definite avoidance 
to be observed towards ‘“‘ own”’ mother’s brother, while the Dieri 
men said the avoidance was only slight ; in short, that while a man 
must not sit close to this relation, he was free to enter his camp when 
he wished. They are members of the same totemic clan and in that 
sense brothers ; but the interesting point is that according to some 
old informants, brothers are not unrestricted in their behaviour 
towards one another as in our society ; they speak with reserve, and 
with faces turned away. On the other hand, some maintained that 
there was no restriction. Probably what restriction there is, and I 
have seen it in operation, is related to the partial mutual avoidance 
observed by brother and sister ; no ordinary conversations may be 
held between these two; questions and answers can be given, and 
if they are ever near each other, they sit or stand with faces averted 
from one another. This may be correlated with the incest taboo 
which operates between them, and as brother and sister are frequently 
thought of as one, or as equivalent, being denoted. by the same term 
and having been incarnated through the same womb, the pattern of 
behaviour associated with the sister has been in part extended to 
include the behaviour of brothers toward each other. 

The avoidance of own mother’s brother may be associated with 
the fact that he is the prototype of father-in-law, but I was informed 
that there was no taboo on a tribal mother’s brother, and yet in most 
of the tribes of the region (other than those with the Wailpi marriage 
rules) he, and not own mother’s brother, is the “‘ uncle” who may 
be wife’s father. Of course, after betrothal, he is treated with the 
circumspection laid down by the wife’s father-wife’s husband pattern 
of behaviour. Possibly, then, the restricted intercourse which is 
observed between own “nephew ”’ and “uncle” is not primarily 
a matter of possible marriage relationship, but of junior and senior 
positions in the same social totemic clan, of the part to be played 
by the mother’s brother in the sister’s son initiation, and of their 
different status in a common secret totemic cult society. With regard 
to this last point, mother’s brother gives his sister’s son a share 
in his secret knowledge and ritual ; the former remains the owner, a 
position which will be passed on to his son, but the latter learns to 
play an important part in the ritual of his “ uncle’s” totemic 
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“lodge ’’ ; indeed he sees that his “ uncle” performs his totemic 
duties. 

The behaviour adopted towards mother’s brother should be 
compared with that adopted towards the mother’s mother’s brother 
and his sister. A man always avoids a young kanini woman, that is 
a woman classed with mother’s mother. She is regarded as a sister, 
and may be a member of his own totemic clan. The taboo, however, 
is lifted in part or altogether as the woman passes middle age. 
Piladapa informants said that a person always sits a few yards away 
from his mother’s mother and her brother, and keeps his face turned 
away, though he may talk freely to them. They are to him like 
sister and brother,4® and indeed are the senior members (male and 
female) of his clan. As already stated, the natives of this region 
call the line of the mother’s mother’s brother, which runs through 
his matrilineal clan, the wita line, the line of authority, and it is this 
respect for the authority and knowledge of the senior members of the 
wita which possibly explains the circumspect behaviour adopted 
towards both the mother’s mother’s brother and also the mother’s 
brother. 

The mother’s brother-sister’s daughter behaviour follows the 
brother-sister pattern mainly because they belong to the same moiety 
and totem, and because the girl is a very close relation, being born 
from the womb of her “ uncle’s’’”’ own sister. She will get food and 
water for her mother’s brother, but there is no familiarity between 
them. 

Seeing that marriage is normally prohibited in the Dieri and 
Arabana systems between cross-cousins, in other words that a female 
cross-cousin is in this respect somewhat like a sister, we can under- 
stand that a taboo is observed between cross-cousins of the opposite 
sex; according to some informants, conversation between them 
was unrestricted, though they always remained at least a few yards 
apart. There is, however, as far as I could gather, no taboo on the 
other members of the cross-cousin’s matrilineal clan, who are classified 


49 If the mother’s mother (or other female kanyni) brings water to her KANYNI 
(dr.’s son), she puts it down, about six yards away from him ; he does not get it 
until after she has gone away. This pattern of behaviour resembles that observed 
between brother and sister. 
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with the forbidden cousin, namely father’s mother and her brother 
(both kami in most of these tribes). The general desire is that a 
person should be free of his father’s mother’s clan and country, and 
the restriction on intercourse with female cross-cousin is an individual 
restriction for a specific purpose. The same is true of the avoidance 
of father’s sister by her young adult “ nephews.” 

Needless to say there is no taboo on mother’s father and his 
sister, for the latter belongs to the same kinship class as wife,®° 
and is herself the wife of the senior male of Ego’s clan ; his mother’s 
mother’s brother. According to my informants no restriction 
is observed on behaviour between brothers-in-law. This is in 
keeping with the fact that wife’s brother belongs to the (nadada) 
mother’s father’s sister’s class before he is specialized as brother-in- 
law (KADI in Dieri) ; he is also a member of the mother’s father’s 
clan. Section (c) of the table on page 61 sets out the nadada 
relationships. 

A senior wife’s brother plays an important part in a young man’s 
initiation, acting as an adviser and guardian. Further, a man and 
his wife’s brother are bound together by an exchange of their sisters, 
and although a man is circumspect in his behaviour towards his 
sister, he does visit her, and incidentally her husband also—talking 
freely with the latter. 


A man is free to ask his brother’s wife for food or to get him a 
drink, for she is like a ‘‘ wife’ to him. 

In conclusion, the relations who are the subject of taboos are 
not limited to either moiety ; though wife’s mother and her brother, 
female cross-cousin and father’s sister belong to the opposite one, 
and mother’s brother, mother’s mother’s brother’s sister, the mother’s 
mother and wife’s father belong to a person’s own moiety. Likewise, 
those towards whom no taboo is observed are found in both moieties. 
Further, the avoidances are not expressions or signs of hostility ; 
they are associated with the making of gifts and the performance of 
duties, often mutual ; indeed, betrothals and marriages from which 
some of the avoidances arise are themselves acts of reciprocal 
exchange which serve to bind individuals and groups together. 


50 yadada in Dieri. 
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Moreover, while some of the avoidances arise from marriage, being 
based on the mother-in-law - son-in-law situation, other taboos 
operate between close “‘ blood ’’ relatives and members of the same 
totemic clan, and are possibly based on the fundamental brother- 
sister incest taboo, though in some cases, as suggested, the avoidance 
should probably be correlated with the respect in which elders of 
the clan are held by the junior members. 

Further, while some avoidances arise from marriage (w.m., 
et cetera), some (br.-sr., “‘ nephew ”’-fr.’s sr. and cross-cousins) must 
be correlated with the prohibition of marriage. 

Probably the most interesting group of avoidances consists of 
those which are observed between males ; some of these are connected 
with marriage, such as those which apply to the wife’s mother’s 
brother-sister’s son and the wife’s father-daughter’s husband. In 
both cases the husband is placed by the marriage in a position of 
debtor ; with regard to wife’s mother’s brother, the bridegroom is 
expected to pay the debt by arranging that his sister’s daughter will 
be given to him in marriage as a young, and probably additional, wife. 
This means that the young bridegroom is regarded by his wife’s 
mother’s brother as a future father-in-law, with the result that the 
marriage relationship taboo and attitude of respect is mutual. With 
regard to wife’s father, in many instances this person had previously 
taken a leading part in the initiation of his future son-in-law ; in 
fact, the betrothal of his daughter to the latter is regarded as an 
obligation arising out of his part in the initiation—and on both these 
counts the young man must walk circumspectly in the presence of 
his wife’s father. The other male avoidances (affecting B., M.B., 
and M.M.B.) are probably, as suggested, based chiefly on the respect 
expected of junior for senior members of a clan, though some feeling 
connected with brother-sister incest taboo may be associated with 
the occasional partial avoidance of brother, arising from the idea that 
brother and sister are equivalent. If this be so, we might expect 
the partial avoidance of, or circumspect behaviour, which is observed 
towards mother’s brother, should be connected with the mother-son 
incest taboo, but though a man would not have sexual intercourse 
with his mother, nor indeed with a mother, under penalty of death, 


there is no social avoidance of any degree observed between mother 
F 
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and son. The partial taboo on mother’s brother must be correlated, 
as already stated, either with his membership of the wife’s father’s 
kinship class, or more likely, with his superior position in Ego’s 
social totemic clan and also in his own patrilineal totemic cult clan 
in which Ego is given a life interest. 


Finally, it is interesting to notice that the relations who may 
not approach a dying person or the lifeless body are the members 
of the moiety to which the deceased does not belong, including his 
own father and children. The burial rites must be performed by the 
members of one’s own moiety; these are primarily the totemic 
relations, that is, the members of the deceased’s own matrilineal 
clan. Thus, while in life the avoidances operate between members of 
the same moiety and of both moieties, in death the moiety division 
seems to be paramount ; an exception is made if there is not enough 
of the deceased’s own moiety available to perform the rites ; members 
of the other moiety must then be requested to assist ; in due time, 
the obligation thus incurred will be balanced according to tribal 
rules. 5! 


Secondary Wives. Howitt (179-93) gave a very good account of 
the institution of secondary wives amongst the “ Lakes” Group of 
tribes ; the information which I obtained in 1930 adds very little in 
detail, though it does emphasize the institutional nature of the 
custom. It could be better referred to as secondary marriage. The 
term for it in the Dieri tribe is, as Howitt reported, pivauru. In 
the Arabana and Piladapa it is prvayaru and amongst the Wailpi, 
bivayura. Howitt (p. 191) felt justified in suggesting that the 
pirauru custom extended west along the Great Australian Bight, 
though he does not seem to have had any evidence for its existence 
west of the Pankala at Port Lincoln. I, however, was assured by 
the Wirangu, the western neighbour of this tribe, that the custom was, 
or had been, practised by them ; it was called badurara or waladjt. 
This would take it west to about Fowler’s Bay. The interesting 
point is that the Wirangu belong by language, mythology and social 


51 A. P. Elkin, “ Beliefs and Practices connected with Death in North-Eastern 
and Western Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 286. 
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organization to the Western Group of South Australian tribes® ; 
it may be that secondary marriage as an institution was adopted by 
them from the Pankala. In most, if not in all, Australian tribes, 
wife-lending and exchanging was practised, but in the Eastern Group 
of South Australian tribes it had become more than a custom ; it 
was an institution governed by regulations. Thus, only those could 
be pivauru who were in the correct husband-wife kinship relationship, 
that is, cross-cousins or second-cousins, according to the rule of the 
tribe. Both the man and woman concerned are usually married in 
the ordinary and primary sense before any additional relationships 
can be set up, and both may set up more than one pivauru relation- 
ship. But in every case, the consent of the totemic groups must be 
gained just as in ordinary marriage, and must be initiated by a 
ceremony in which the heads of the totemic clans play the leading 
part. Rules then govern the conduct of a man and woman who are 
pirauru both with regard to each other and to their primary wife 
and husband respectively. A pzrauru woman, however, does not 
normally live in her pivauru’s camp, nor are his children incarnated 
through her ; she may care for his children after the death of their 
mother, his “ primary ’’ wife, but she does not form part of his 
family ; she is the wife of another man, a brother, own or tribal, 
of her pivauru man. It is, therefore, doubtful whether Howitt is 
correct in speaking of the institution as group marriage ; it is rather 
a legalizing and controlling of temporary wife-lending and wife- 
exchange between brothers, own and tribal. A pivauru woman, 
however, is not merely a secondary or additional sexual mate; in 
the absence of her husband and the presence of her prrauru man, 
she waits on the latter and his children, as though she were his wife, 
and must do so whenever the occasion arises throughout the life 
of her pivauru mate and herself. Thus, she may be called upon to 
play the part of wife to her pivauru at various occasions in her life, 
though each occasion is normally of very short duration ; moreover, 
she may have to act in this way to several men, if they have been 


¢ 


52 Howitt (p. 191) erred in concluding that the moiety organization (Matari and 
Kararu) extended from Port Augusta to Eucla. It went no further west than the 
Pankala tribe. 
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recognized as, and made pivauru to, her. She bears children, 
however, to none of them, but only to herreal husband, and, moreover, 
if he be present she cannot act, without his consent, in her pirauru 
capacity to her pirauru man** ; further, as Howitt records, if both a 
tippa-malku (primary) wife and a pivauru wife be present in a man’s 
camp, the former takes precedence, and, if an elder and a younger 
brother who are pivauru to the same woman are both with her, 
the elder brother has preferential right to her and her services and 
person, but he cannot take his younger brother’s wife, even 
temporarily. 

The social unit is a man and his “ primary ” wife, or wives, and 
the children “ found ’”’ by him and incarnated through the latter ; 
and the existence of what might be called regularized extra-family 
marital relationships does not detract from this fundamental fact. 
Though pivauru is obviously a kind of marriage relationship, inter- 
mittent in character, yet it is clearly distinguished from primary 
marriage, and is never thought of when genealogies are being recorded 
and rules of marriage and descent are being discussed. This distinc- 
tion between it and marriage is seen in the following customs, recorded 
by Howitt : (1) a widower takes his brother’s wife (181) as pirauru, 
making presents in return to his brother ; and (2) if a male visitor 
be of the proper relationship (spouseship), he is offered his host’s 
wife (tippa-malku) as a temporary pirauru. Thus a man’s wife can 
be lent as a pirauru, but she is still his wife. The only difference 
between these two cases and the pirauru institution is that in the 
latter case the man to whom another man’s wife is lent or who can 
claim the loan of her, has been officially given the right to be pirauru 
at any time to the said woman. In other words, the institution of 
ptrauru is a regularizing of wife-lending, and not a mutual combina- 
tion of marital rights, duties and life between a group of men on 
the one hand and a group of women on the other. I have no evidence 
to support Howitt’s statement that ‘“‘ when two brothers are married 
to two sisters, they commonly live together in a group-marriage of 


58 Howitt, p. 184, says that ceremonial times are an exception to this rule, 
but, of course, whether there be pirauru or not, wives and women generally are then 
exchanged temporarily, usually without reference to any but the closest blood 
relationships. 
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four.”’ Such an exchange of own brothers and own sisters is rare, 
and if such a group of four moved about together for a time, it does 
not mean that they do not live as two distinct married couples. 

The discussion of group-marriage in Australia, which occupied 
so much anthropological energy twenty years ago, probably turns to 
some extent on the definition of marriage. It is possible to apply 
this term, qualified by the word group, to a social situation in which 
a number of men have each their own wives, and at the same time 
possess a legalized marital relationship towards some or all of each 
other’s wives of which they may avail themselves with the consent of, 
or in the absence of, the individual husbands. On the other hand, 
this type of marriage does not describe the fundamental social unit 
of a man and his wife and children, for it is not concerned with 
children nor with the permanent association of two persons (a man 
and a woman) bound together by sexual and economic interests. 
The one is marriage and is concerned with the family ; the other is a 
legalizing and regularizing of what I have called extra-family 
relationships of a marital type. The latter are also distinguished 
by the natives from irregular sexual unions, whether with people in 
the correct “‘ spouse-ship’’ or not. Finally, the pivauru institution 
was apparently of positive social value, and in this connection the 
judgment of the missionary Otto Siebert is worth requoting from 
Howitt (p. 186): “‘ The practice of Pirrauru is worthy of praise for 
its strength and earnestness with regard to morality, and in the 
ceremonial with which it is regulated.” 


The following notes recorded by myself in the field will illustrate some of the 
points to which reference has been made. 

Amongst the Wailpi, the ceremony for establishing the pirvauru relationship is 
called yadamalka. When two men agree to become firauru to each other’s wives, 
and have received permission from the elders to do so, they and their wives are made 
to stand together and then are ceremonially hit by the headman. At night, the two 
men stand up with firesticks which they hit together, thus announcing that each is 
the pirauru of the other’s wife. The account which Howitt gives (p. 181) for the 
Dieri is similar to one of a marriage ceremony as told to me by a Yantruwanta 
informant. 

In the Yantruwanta tribe, the husband of a man’s narayaru is called Tilpi ; 
the relationship is reciprocal, and the two men act as each other’s “ offsiders,” 
assistants. This is especially seen when preparations are being made for a ceremony. 
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In all of these north-eastern tribes the messengers sent out to invite groups take their 
pirauru women with them ; these women are the wives of the men who are organizing 
the ceremony. The groups visited by the messengers know from the presence of the 
pirauru what is afoot. The purpose of the message is discussed by the local members 
of the cult-group, and at night the women are sent over to them for the purpose of 
sexual intercourse with men in the relation of spouse-ship, possibly pirauru men. 
The women return afterwards to the messengers, and next day the group just visited 
accompany them back to their home “country” and camp. 

Amongst the Arabana, a pivauru man on coming to the camp of his pirauru 
woman and finding her husband away, can assume marital relations with her without 
asking the husband’s permission or receiving an invitation from him to do so. Indeed, 
if the husband were there he might go away for a time. The two men in such a 
case must be brothers, own or tribal. Amongst the Piladapa, when a man arrives 
in a camp where his pirauru happens to be, she calls him over and gives him food 
and water. 


(To be continued.) 
A. P. ELKIN 
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THE HISTORY OF ROTUMA AS REFLECTED IN ITS 
LANGUAGE} 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


OTUMA is a mountainous island of volcanic formation lying about 300 miles 

to the north of Fiji. As regards government, commerce, and missionary 

activity, it is connected with Fiji, but this is simply a matter of convenience ; 

geographically, racially, and linguistically it is quite distinct therefrom. Its area is 
14 square miles and its population about 2,500, most of whom are natives. 

Judging from the appearance of the people, the present Rotuman community is 
predominantly Polynesian. According to native tradition, it owes its origin mainly 
to a migration from Samoa under a chief (said by some to have been a Tongan) named 
Raho, followed just a little later by one under Tokainiua, also from Samoa. Although 
this tradition, in its popular form, contains many purely mythical elements, such as 
that the island was actually made out of a basket of earth brought across from 
Samoa by Raho, yet it is probably founded on historical fact. 

Much more certain are the facts concerning an influx of Tongans, under a chief 
named Ma‘afu, about eight generations ago, say early in the eighteenth century. The 
graves of Ma‘afu and his subsidiary Tongan chiefs, who, after a period of despotic 
rule, were finally killed by the incensed Rotumans, are still shown at a spot not far 
from Morris Hedstrom’s store at Motusa, which village is now the commercial centre 
of the island. 

Missionary work was commenced on Rotuma by two Samoan teachers landed 
by Rev. John Williams of the London Missionary Society on 12th or 13th November 
1839, a few days prior to his murder by the natives of Erromanga in the New Hebrides. 
A few years later came teachers from Tonga, under the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society ; and soon after that, by mutual arrangement, the representatives of the 
London Missionary Society were withdrawn. Various European missionaries, 
mainly from Fiji, paid occasional visits to the island ; but the first to settle there, 
so far as the Methodist Church was concerned, was Rev. William Fletcher, who 
arrived in 1864. A few years before that, however, the Roman Catholics had started 
work on the island. NNow—as for many years past—about two-thirds of the 
Rotumans are members or adherents of the Methodist Church, the remaining third 
being Catholics. 

A careful study of the language of Rotuma—which is in no sense a dialect of 
Fijian or of any other known language—shows that it is the result of the fusion of 


1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of New South Wales 
on July 20, 1937. 
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several earlier languages. It appears to show two Polynesian strata, a distinct 
Melanesian stratum, with perhaps a slight admixture of Micronesian, and some very 
important elements which are peculiarly Rotuman. The two Polynesian strata may 
reasonably be traced to the invasions under Raho and Tokainiua from Samoa (the 
earlier stratum), and to that under Ma‘afu from Tonga (the later stratum). As to the 
Melanesian stratum, this is too marked and too deep-seated to be explained as due 
simply to Fijian influence during the past two or three generations. It is more likely, 
I think, that there was a Melanesian, or partly Melanesian, race on the island when 
Raho landed. As to the purely Rotuman elements, comprising many of the com- 
monest words in the language, together with its peculiar grammatical structure, 
these must be regarded, I consider, as older still: we may speak of them as the 
aboriginal substratum. 


The general outline of Rotuman history, then, as gathered partly from tradition, 
partly from known historical facts, and partly from the study of the language, shows 
an original or aboriginal race of unknown origin, then an influx of Melanesians 
perhaps from Fiji or the New Hebrides, then an influx, or two influxes, of Polynesians 
from Samoa under Raho and Tokainiua perhaps in the fifteenth century, then 
another influx of Polynesians from Tonga under Ma‘afu early in the eighteenth 
century. 

Coming to more recent times, it is on record that shortly before the arrival of the 
first Christian teachers, there were as many as eighty white men (said to have been 
very rough characters) on the island, all of whom finally met with violent deaths, 
but not before leaving numerous progeny behind them. It is said also that at one 
time there were a number of Chinese on the island; and the appearance of some of 
the present day natives would seem to confirm this. 


At the present time there are perhaps a dozen Europeans on the island and 
several dozen Fijians. Mixed bloods are very numerous: indeed, it would be 
difficult to find many, if any, Rotumans who have not a little European blood in 
them. 

Our task now is to show, from various angles, the several distinct strata which 
go to make up the present Rotuman language. 

First, however, for the sake of clarity, the reader’s attention is drawn to the 
following matters relating to spelling : 

(a) Of the Rotuman consonants, g represents the sound of mg in “ sing,’’ just as 
it does in Fijian, Tongan, and Samoan ; while 7 represents a sound similar to ch in 
“church,” but strictly dental. 

(6) In Fijian, b is pronounced like mb, c like th in “ thy,” d like nd, g like ng in 
“singer,” and g like mg in “ finger.”’ 

(c) Rotuman has several peculiar vowels, those occurring in the present paper 
being d,aé,andg. Of these the first two represent modifications of a in the direction 
of e, while the third represents a modification of a in the direction of 0. Others are 
6 and uw, representing rounded front vowels, as in German. 
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Now, indications of the various strata in the Rotuman language are found, first 
of all, in the general vocabulary. 


Typical examples of words that appear to be peculiar to Rotuma, and which, 
therefore, may be regarded as belonging to the aboriginal substratum, include, among 
others, the following : 


(a) Native names of the days, namely ‘é, to-day; ramtere; the day just past ; 
asa, yesterday ; rd‘taga, the day before yesterday ; rd‘tagere, three days ago; kd, 
to-morrow ; te‘ag, the day after to-morrow ; fap‘ag, three days hence ; and fap‘ag se‘, 
four days hence. Also the now obsolete fapluf, fapluk, faprer, and faplop, meaning 
five, six, seven, and eight days hence respectively. 

(6) The words tanina, midday, and asoha, afternoon. 

(c) The words ot, parent, and gagaja, chief, and perhaps /e‘e, person or child. 

(d) The words /eva, hair, ‘ala, teeth, huga, inside of body, mind, médeva, dis- 
position, spirit, and filo‘u and ‘usu‘t, both meaning “‘ head.” 

(ec) Also numerous other very common words, such as: fant, space underneath ; 
lopo, lower position ; hune‘ele, beach ; veko, garden; ri, house; mu‘sura, doorway ; 
unu, sennit ; sdkdndve, shoe; té, thing; jou, bottle; ‘alete, snake; ma‘usu, grass, 
scrub ; hanisi, to pity, love ; fest‘a, to hate ; ririfa, to be frisky ; joni, to run away ; 
‘ofi, to run after ; joro, to ascend ; ‘utu, to move along ; hele‘u, to arrive; mane‘a, 
to play ; Aula, to wrestle; ho‘a, to take, carry; e‘a, to send; sat‘o, to ask; he‘o, 
to call; mego, to cease crying ; ‘inoso, to marry; afi, to thrive; ala, to die; ‘ese, 
to bear, beget ; vou, to reject; ré, to do, make; helava, beautiful; hegu, pleasing 
tothe ear ; piko, lazy ; koko, foolish ; noa and faiaki, tired ; mit, quick ; fepi, slow, 
late; aive, true; siko, false; ti‘u, big; ma‘oi, many; sousou, far, distant; ‘ele, 
near; ojo, straight; mam'‘asa, cruel; mata, wet; matiti, cold; hepa, broad ; 
jiakjtka, narrow ; mi‘a, red; jarava, blue; fisi, white ; perpero, yellow. 

Typical words apparently of Melanesian origin include such as these: famori, 
human being, which in Efate is tamole ; kainaga, tribe, clan—Efate kainaga ; solo, 
mountain—Fiji colo, highlands ; majfi, tide—F. mati ; ‘at, tree—F. kau, dialect kat 
(the typical Polynesian form being ra@kau or la‘au, etc.) ; pogi, night—F. bogi (the 
typical Polynesian form being #6); hula, moon—F. vula; asa, name—F. yaca ; 
leu, to go or come—F. Jesu, to return ; ‘inea, to know—F. kunea, to perceive, find ; 
rae, to see—F. rai; ne‘ne‘t, strong—F. dei, firm, Blanche Bay (New Britain) dekdek, 
strong (all derived, apparently, from an original root neki or deki); luka, short— 
F. leka; mamasa, dry—F. mamaca. 


Typical Rotuman words of Polynesian origin include such as these: ‘gitu, 
god ; ‘atwa, ghost, dead person ; ‘ata, soul, spirit ; fiongaro, will (of chief); sasi, 
sea; ufa, land, interior; asa, sun; ipu, cup; firt, enemy ; higoa, namesake ; kau, 
company, party ; mutia, grass; fora, to tell; maraga, to preach; mariu, to go (of 
a chief) ; rako, to learn ; aso, to kiss; asoa, to help; diu, to turn, and tu, to change ; 
furi, to turn round, and huli, to turn over ; garue, to work ; ‘ofa, to feel pleasure ; 


maurt, to live ; rue, to move, shake ; teka, to take ; take, to cut the top off (a nut) ; 
G 
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masaro, to consider or suspect; Jlelei, good; mea‘me‘a, little—Samoan meamea ; 
riri't, little (plural); sunu, hot; dfe, thousand; véve, swift; roa, long; ‘ona, 
bitter. 

On the whole, the Polynesian words appear to be more numerous than the 
Melanesian. 

Passing now from the general vocabulary to the pronouns, we find again a mixture 
of Polynesian, Melanesian, and apparently aboriginal forms. The cardinal— 
commonly known as personal—pronouns are, I think, of Polynesian origin, though 
they have suffered considerable modification, their outstanding peculiarity being the 
use of -sa, instead of tolw or tou, as the plural termination. The plural cardinal 
pronouns are ‘amisa, us (excl.), ‘isa, us (incl.), ‘awsa, you, and irisa, them. I cannot 
explain this termination -sa, unless it be a remnant of Aisa, an older form of hisi, 
meaning how many or a few. 

There are two sets of possessive pronouns. In one, the possessive root is ‘o, 
which is, of course, Polynesian. Example: ‘ona, his. In the other set, which are 
used when speaking of food or drink, the possessive root is ‘e, as in ‘ena, his. This 
‘e is, if I am not mistaken, Melanesian, being cognate with the Fijian ke-, as in kena, 
his (food). 

Rotuman sometimes attaches pronominal suffixes to verbs. This, I believe, is 
to be regarded as a Melanesian characteristic. Nevertheless, the following facts 
must not be lost sight of: 


(a) In most Melanesian languages, Dobu for instance, where they are used, 
these suffixes denote the object of the verb, whereas in Rotuman they denote the 
subject. Rotuman verbs having these pronominal suffixes are, in fact, always 
intransitive. 

(b) Rotuman, unlike Melanesian languages in general, does not use pronominal 
suffixes with nouns. Thus the Rotuman for “his eyes” is not mafana, like the 
Fijian matana, but ‘on mafa, like the Samoan ona mata. 

Of the interrogatives, sei, who, is Melanesian—Fijian cet, while tese, what, tei, 
what place, and kisi, what time, are probably aboriginal. 

Of the demonstratives, te‘isi, this, ta‘a, that (near you), and éde, that (elsewhere), 
are probably aboriginal, while ‘7, these, and ‘o, those, are plainly Polynesian. 

We find a mixture, again, when we come to the verbal particles, including 
tense-signs etc. Thus, Ja, the sign of the future tense, is probably of Micronesian 
origin, cognate with the Gilbertese na, Rotuman / frequently corresponding to the 
Gilbertese ». The predicative sign ne is, I think, cognate with the Tongan ze, one 
form of the sign of the past tense, and is therefore Polynesian. The Samoan and 
Tongan ¢e is found in Rotuman, but only in combination with certain adverbial 
particles, as in kate, not, minte, yet, kaminte, not yet, and seminte, not yet. The 
Polynesian kua or ‘ua, denoting the perfect tense, appears in Rotuman as the suffix 
-‘ta, denoting what I call the ingressive tense. The optative particle, corresponding 
in meaning with the Samoan fia, the Tongan fie, and the Fijian via, is pa. This, 
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coming nearest to the Gilbertese form pia, may be, like the future sign Ja, of Micro- 
nesian origin. 

We find similar admixtures of aboriginal, Melanesian, and Polynesian elements 
when we turn to adjectival particles, vocative signs, adverbial particles, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and modal signs. 

Take the possessive prepositions, for instance : the principal possessive preposi- 
tions, meaning “‘ of,’’ are ‘o (which is of very limited use), me and ‘on. Of these, ‘o 
is certainly Polynesian, being cognate with the Tongan ‘o and the Samoan and 
Maori 0; me is Melanesian, being cognate with the Fijian ni; while ‘on, which is 
probably an abbreviation of ‘one, is a combination of the two. 

Again, the principal non-possessive prepositions are ‘e, meaning at or from, 
se, to, and ma, with. Of these, ‘e may be either Melanesian or Polynesian, probably 
Melanesian ; ma may be either Melanesian or Polynesian, probably Polynesian ; 
while se is, I think, aboriginal. 


Of the prepositional adverbs, e, meaning thereat, is Polynesian, cognate with the 
Polynesian ai or et; simi, meaning thereto, is probably aboriginal; while mara, 
therewith, is of uncertain origin. 


We come now to prefixes. Here, perhaps more than anywhere else, we have 
clear evidence of at least two distinct strata in the language. For the very common 
Polynesian and Melanesian prefix signifying either likeness or causation, which occurs 
in various languages as vaka-, faka-, fa‘a-, ‘aka-, haka-, whaka-, etc. is found in two 
forms in Rotuman, namely fak-, denoting likeness, and a‘-, denoting causation. (The 
poetical forms are faka- and a‘a-.) The form a‘- also forms adverbs from adjectives. 
Thus, from ‘avi‘t, crab, we get fak‘avi‘t, crab-like, while from /elet, good, we get 
a‘lelei, to cause to be good, to repair or improve, or (as an adverb) well. The form 
a‘-, being much worn down, has probably been in the language for a very long time, 
and so I regard it as belonging either to the earlier Polynesian stratum or (more 
probably) to the still older Melanesian stratum. The form fak-, being practically 
identical with the Tongan faka-, was probably brought over by the Tongans under 
Ma‘afu in the eighteenth century. 


The reciprocal prefix, Agi-, resembles the typical Melanesian forms, vari-, vat-, 
vei-, etc., rather than the Polynesian form fe-, as in Tongan and Samoan. I think, 
therefore, that it belongs to the Melanesian stratum. 


Rotuman suffixes are more numerous. The pronominal suffixes have already 
been dealt with. Most of the others appear to be of Polynesian origin: e.g., the 
directional suffixes -me, -afu, and -age, meaning towards me, towards you, and in 
some other direction respectively, corresponding to the Tongan adverbs mai, atu, 
and age. But one suffix at least appears to be of Micronesian origin, namely -tia, 
a sign of the completive tense, found also (though not written as a suffix) in the 
Gilberts ; while one, namely the interrogative -s, meaning ‘‘ which ?”’, belongs, I 
think, to the aboriginal substratum. 
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Another line of evidence showing the existence of several strata in the Rotuman 
language is found when we examine the consonantal correspondences between 
Rotuman and related languages, such as Tongan, Samoan, Maori, and Fijian. 

Take the consonant #, for instance. We find that the Tongan, Samoan, and 
Maori ¢, and the Fijian ¢ or d, sometimes remains ¢ in Rotuman, while sometimes it is 
replaced by /, and sometimes by 7. Examples: 


t remaining. 
Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
mutu mutu mutu mudu mutu to sever, cut off 
tagat taga taga taga bag 
stka* ti‘a teka tiga tika dart-game 
toto toto toto toto blood 


t replaced by f. 


tu‘u tt th th fa to stand 
tolu tolu toru tolu folu three 
teliga taliga taringa daliga faliga ear 
tuna tuna tuna duna funa eel 
mata mata mata mata mafa eyes, face 
matua matua matua matua mafua old 
“ost ott ott ott oft to be finished 
kato ‘ato kato ‘afo basket. 
t replaced by j. 
tao tao tao jao spear 
tolt tolt tors§ jols to pick (nuts 
etc.) 

tast jajt to shave 
tona tona tona jona yaws 
tult tula turt quli sand-piper 
matau matau matau matau majau expert 


Again, the Tongan and Samoan /, Maori wh or h, and Fijian v, is sometimes f 
in Rotuman, sometimes h. Examples: 


Tongan f=Rotuman f. 


Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
fana fana whana vana fana to shoot 
fa‘o fao whao vako fa‘o nail 


2 In modern Tongan ¢ before ¢ is regularly replaced by s. 
8 In toritori, to cut or separate. 
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Tongan f= Rotuman f.—Continued. 


Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 

jist jitt whits vidt jitt to spring up 

fo‘ou Sou hou vou fo‘ou new 

fust futi vudi futi banana 

tafi tafi taht tavi tafi to sweep 

“ifi sf ut “sft Tahitian chest- 
nut 

Tongan f=Rotuman h. 

fagota fagota hagota to fish 

fatu fatu whatu vatu hafu rock, stone 

fonua fanua whenua vanua hanua land 

fata fata whata vata hata shelf 

fetu'u feta whett hefu* star 

fiw Jitu whitu vitu hifu seven 

nofo nofo noho noho to dwell 


hogofulu agafulu ngahuru sagavulu saghulu ten 


Again, / in Tongan, Samoan and Fijian, and 7 in Maori, appears in Rotuman 
sometimes as /, sometimes as 7. Examples: 


L remaining. 
Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
hala ala ara sala sala path 
ful ful hurt huls to turn over 
lelei leles lelet good 
L becoming r. 
hala sala hara cala sara to err 
fuli fuli hurt furt to turn round 
mols molt molt mort orange 


In some words an original / or r has been lost altogether. Examples: 


Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
tus tuli turi duru ft (fuu) knee 
a ruru ruru u to shelter from 
wind 
kao® karo® “ao to scratch 
‘ilo tlo tlo, tro ‘40 to look 


* Not, strangely enough, hefa. 
5 Grated sweet potato. 
®In karokaro, itch. 
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In some, on the other hand, Rotuman has retained an r which related Polynesian 
languages have lost. Examples: 


Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
aft aft ahi lavi? rahi fire 
ako a‘o ako rako® rako to learn. 


Again, as regards the glottal stop we find a similar variety of phenomena. It 
is well known that, generally speaking, Samoan has the glottal stop where Tongan 
has k. Now, in some such cases, Rotuman agrees with Samoan, while in others 
it agrees with Tongan. Examples: 


Agreeing with Samoan. 


Tongan Samoan Maori Fijian Rotuman 
fuke fu'e huke hu‘e to open up 
tha ia tha tka ia fish 
laka la‘a raka lako la‘o to go 
loku lo‘u loki lo‘u to fold 
kato ‘ato kato ‘afo basket 
kilt “sli® kirt kuli ‘uli skin 
kumete ‘umete kumete kumete ‘umefe- bowl 


Agreeing with Tongan (k). 


ka ‘a ka ka ka and, but 
kolo ‘olo koro koro fortress 
kumala ‘umala kiimara kumala kumara sweet potato 
vaka va‘a waka waqa vaka canoe 
heus ‘eu hen keu to push 
Agreeing with Tongan (‘). 
nofo'a nofoa nofo'a chair 
lo‘ata loata ro‘ata ant 
to‘a toa toa to‘a valiant 
‘otua atua atua ‘atua ghost 
‘ata ata ata ‘ata soul 


One more important point needs to be mentioned, namely the distinction 
between the two forms or “‘ phases ” of nearly every Rotuman word (vide my paper 
“‘ Rotuman Legends,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 1, section headed Grammatical Notes). 
In this we probably have a survival of the aboriginal substratum ; for the fact that 


7 To carry fire. 
8 In rakorako, skilful. 
9? or th. 
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the distinction between the two phases is so far-reaching, so essential to the structure 
and laws of the language, and so ready to seize upon every new word that is intro- 
duced, is good evidence, I think, that it belongs historically (as it certainly does 
grammatically) to the foundations. 

Let me add a few matters of miscellaneous interest. 


Reminiscences of the Tongan invasion under Ma‘afu early in the eighteenth 
century are seen very distinctly in certain special expressions. First, the title of 
the highest chief of the island, namely the chief of the Noa‘tau district, where Ma‘afu 
had his headquarters, is Marafu—evidently a variation of Ma‘afu. Second, the food 
grown on a strip of gardening land, going right across a number of adjacent gardens, 
and which is set aside as sacred to a high chief, is called tu‘toga ; cf. tu‘itoga, the title 
of the spiritual king of Tonga in days gone by. Third, the kind of native action-song 
now most in vogue is called tautoga—evidently from tau, to learn or teach, and 
Toga, Tonga. Fourth, the proverbial saying, Le Alili ‘ea la ja@‘akia ‘ot asoa, 
ja akia ‘ot asoa, (Alili said that each one was to slay his own oppressor), indicating, 
apparently, that each person should do his own job, dates from the night, over 200 
years ago, when, as previously arranged and ordered by a man named Alili, each 
Rotuman village, at a given bonfire signal, rose up against its Tongan ruler and 
slew him, and so put an end to the reign of Tongan tyranny. 


Some interesting survivals of words evidently introduced by the early Samoan 
and Tongan Christian teachers in Rotuma (nearly a century ago), are gata‘aga, 
termination, mainly in mdiir se ‘es gata‘aga, eternal life (lit., life not having termina- 
tion), pure‘aga or pureaga, kingdom, especially in reference to the kingdom of God, 
and ‘akrava, scorpion. This last is originally a Hebrew word, which was given a 
Samoan form, ‘akarava, by early missionaries to Samoa and then corrupted in Rotuma 
to ‘akrava. 


Examples of words that have come into Rotuman as the result of regular inter- 
course with Fiji during the last two or three generations are tinau (F. dinau), debt, 
and mataniti, government, which words are fast displacing the older Rotuman 
expressions, ¢é tekai and kau pure, respectively. In a similar way, lepera, leprosy, 
from the English “ leper,”’ has almost ousted the native word hiria. 


Words that are almost certainly introductions of no great antiquity, but whose 
actual origin is a mystery, are kunei, goat, and swagké, lemon-squash. Another word 
for “ goat,’ namely ‘oti, is from English through Samoan. 


Some interesting survivals of the early contact of Rotuma with seafaring men 
are jaja, map (from “ chart’), katlasa, sword (from “ cutlass ’’), fopelu, bell (from 
“four bells’’), and ‘ahai, ship (from “ship ahoy’”’). This use of the word ‘ahai 
(ahoy) in the sense of “‘ ship ” reminds me of other instances where Rotumans have 
misunderstood the real meaning of the words which they have borrowed. Thus, 
hantepa or hanteap, meaning an entrance fee to a race or a share in a sweepstake 
etc., is, I believe, just the Rotuman way of saying and interpreting the English word 
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“ handicap,” as that word is used in connection with races. Again, kamia, the word 
for “‘ dog,” is evidently from the English “ come ’ere.”’ 

Finally, for an interesting and remarkable instance, not exactly of mis- 
interpreting an English word, but of developing its original meaning along un-English 
lines, it would be hard to beat the word si#1, that is to say, sheep, which has now come 
to mean also wool, cotton-wool, kapok, cotton-plant, kapok-tree, flannel, lamp-wick 
(because thought to be made of wool), and even the incandescent mantle of a benzine 
lantern! There we find reflected, not in the proverbial nutshell, but in a miniature 
vanity mirror, a little of the history, or historical development, of Rotuman thought 
during the last two or three generations ! 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
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THE WORD “MANA”: A LINGUISTIC STUDY 


By A. CAPELL 


Mech has been written about the scope and meaning of mana, 

but no effort has been made to trace its linguistic history. 
Comparatively rare in Melanesia, and rarer still in Indonesia, it is 
a word of universal occurrence in Polynesia. It is one of a large 
group of similar words, whose relationships in the Indonesian field 
have not been cleared up. This paper is a contribution to that 
process of clearing up. The following sentences from a recent work 
will serve as a starting point. “In the first place, there are a 
number of words by which the term mana may be translated— 
thus Handy mentions power, might, influence, authority, strength, 
energy, skill, cleverness, intelligence, prestige, glory, majesty, 
effectual and effective, as various translations of mana (Handy, 
Polynesian Religion, pp. 26-34). The multiplicity of possible 
translations derives, of course, from the fact that there is no exact 
English equivalent of the term, and also from the number of different 
situations in which it was used. Its primary meaning seems to have 
been ‘ effective,’ with the general implication that the efficacy 
so imputed went beyond that encountered in everyday life.’’! 

So much for Polynesia. In Melanesia the term has the same 
general connotation, but its occurrence is not so widespread. 
Reference may be made to R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
and H. Ian Hogbin, “ Mana,” in Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 3. If, 
however, the word has a history prior to its appearance in Melanesia, 
it ought to be found also in Indonesia, following the general belief 
that the Melanesian and Polynesian peoples have moved out from a 
primal home through the Indonesian Archipelago. It is just here, 
however, that the chain loses not one but many links. Mana was 
derived by H. Kern from Javanese manay, power, might. Javanese, 
however, cannot be ultimate, and the word in the form manay is 


1R. Williamson, Religion and Social Organisation in Central Polynesia, p. 110. 


H 
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included by Otto Dempwolff amongst primitive Indonesian roots. 
The difficulty is that within Indonesia its incidence is so rare. 

In Malay, ma:nah means heart, spirit, intelligence, but the final 
consonant shows that this is not the word mana at all, for Malay 
does not reject a final -y, and moreover Javanese has manah, 
Sundanese mana. The word appears not in the Malay Peninsula 
but in Sumatra. Toba-Battak has monay, which is Javanese manay, 
both meaning not only power in general, but also a gain or win, and 
the idea behind is just that of “luck.”” Eggink, in his Angkola- 
Battak dictionary, translates monay as “ overwinnen,” gain, win 
the victory over; and gives the derived forms hamonayan, victory, 
parmonay, winner, pamonay, cause to win. By the time Sumbanese 
is reached, the word has lost almost all trace of spiritual content, 
and manay in that language means to win at games or to succeed 
in an effort, as in the sentence jake tomu pendoit marana, yalay 
manay pakuna, if you work hard you will get great gain. It is clear, 
then, that in the south of Indonesia the word mana has gone through 
a gradual process of degradation. It remains, then, to examine 
the northern half of the archipelago. 

In the Philippine Islands the occurrence of the word must be 
held doubtful, for the forms given will answer better to the Malay 
ma:nah, though it is possible that manay and manah are really 
doublets from one original. In Tagalog and Pampangan, mana 
means inheritance, and it has the same meaning in Celebes. The 
following is the discussion of the word in Adriani, Bare’e Worrdenboek, 
s.v. mana: “ Inherited position or rank, quality of spirit or body 
that one has from one’s forebears: be ma’t mana ykamokenya, 
he has no claim to princely rank; banya mananya da tuwu mokole, 
maka papanya watua, he has no claim to be a free man, for his 
father was a slave ;; mananya kaketayganya, he is a hereditary leper ; 
mampomanaka, to inherit; napomanaka kawondonya, he inherits 
his crossness from his forebears.”” He then adds comparatives from 
other dialects of Celebes and the Togian Islands. At the same time 
he includes the Malay ma-nah in his list of comparatives, which 
has already been shown to be very doubtful. 

Another extract from Dutch sources may be forgiven, as these 
are not available to most English scholars by reason of the language 
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difficulty. Dr. A. C. Kruyt? writes: ‘“ J. Kruyt gives the following 
information about Balusu (another part of Celebes): The universe 
consists of four layers: those who inhabit the uppermost layer give 
to their gods and spirits mono to eat ; what that is cannot be said, 
this word was handed down by the ancestors without further 
explanation.”” He then adds a footnote: ‘‘ The word mono is also 
known in the priestly language of the Bare’e, where it means “ person, 
self ’’; it is usually found with the personal pronoun suffixed, e.g. 
mono-ku, I, mono-mu, thou, mono-nya, he. In Part III of the 
Bare’e Speaking Toradjas (Adriani and Kruyt) there is the following 
on p. 669, line 43, mono ana simpaduyo : here the spirits are addressed, 
and there follows, “ our fellow spirits, our fellow inhabitants of the 
air.”’ The rule is then to be translated, ‘‘ Let the spirits come 
together,” and mono-ku etc. thus really mean, “‘ my spirit, your 
spirit, his spirit.” So in the here-mentioned priestly songs only 
spirits appear, whether they be spirits of the dead or of the living. 
Derived forms are temono, living, possessing a soul, mampatemono, 
to make alive, give a soul to, kinamono, dwelling place.” He then 
passes to some very doubtful etymologizing, but the section quoted 
has value, and he himself connects the word with Polynesian mana. 


If in Celebes the spiritual meaning of manay appears better 
retained, it is in Borneo that the clearest examples of it are to be 
found, although it is in the language of the very mixed Iban or 
Sea-Dyaks that the word appears most clearly. Reference may be 
made to Howard and Bailey’s Sea-Dyak Dictionary, under the 
heading manay. The root meaning in that language is ‘‘ medicine 
man or woman,” and as a verb, to have or use a magician. The 
manay amongst these people are the regular magicians, and there are 
also celestial manay. A terrestrial manay exorcises evil spirits, and 
he can also cause sickness. He (or she) becomes a manay in obedience 
to a command of spirits given to him or her in a dream, and if the 
command is not obeyed, the recipient either dies or goes mad. There 
are three grades of manay: manay mata (raw magician), manay 


2A. C. Kruyt, De Toradja’s van de Sa’dan-Masoepoe- en Mamasa rivieren, in 
Tijdschrift der Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. LXVII, 1923, p. 159. 
The Dutch spelling has been phoneticized. 
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mansau (ripe magician), and manay balt (changed magician). The 
last term means that the male magician has changed his sex and 
become a woman, a thing which though unnatural is commanded 
by the spirits, and he may even take a husband, “ who is looked 
down upon by the community and whose sole desire is to inherit 
his ‘ wife’s’ property as soon as possible.” The celestial manay 
listed by the authors are Ini Manang, sister of Singalang Burong, 
the highest god, and Sindum, the sister of Kumang, which term they 
translate by ‘‘ Venus.’”’ There are also deified manay, called Petara, 
translated for their superior wisdom. 


These facts would rather suggest that here we are nearer origins, 
and that even in Celebes, and still more in the islands to the south and 
west, there has been progressive degradation, as in the English idea 
of ‘‘ fortune ’’ as compared with the Roman idea of Fortuna or the 
Greek of Tyche. It should have been added in speaking of Celebes 
that in the Bugis language of the south-western peninsula ma:na= 
inherit, tomama:na=inheritor, amana:ray =inheritance, and in one 
dialect the word mana is the soul as “ in ”’ or “ of’ the body. These 
meanings, and especially those of Borneo, show how the Polynesian 
conceptions may well have had their origins in a purely personal 
conception of manay.® 

How is the gap between Indonesia and Polynesia—or Melanesia, 
to take the sporadic occurrences in their probable order—to be 
explained ? One of the important points in the previously mentioned 
article by Dr. Hogbin was the showing that there are areas of 
Melanesia where the idea of mana is absent. This has already 
been hinted by C. G. Seligman in The Melanesians of British New 
Guinea, where in the discussion of the Milne Bay area he wrote, 
“ Neither at Wagawaga, Tubetube nor elsewhere in the district does 
there seem to be any development of that personal influence (mana) 
taboo whereby the thing made taboo receives, as it were, a dynamic 
charge from contact with an individual” (op. cit. p. 576). Seeing 
that the word mana is actually found throughout this area the 


3 This word manay is itself a derived form. It is the pre-nasalized form of a 
root benay, i.e. the form in which the nasal y coalesces with the initial consonant 
of the noun verbalizes it, so that manay or manay, as it soon became, is really in 
verbal form, “‘ having power.” The noun form is found in Old Javanese as wanay. 
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statement is of especial interest, as will be shown later. What must 
here be emphasized is that the reverse of Dr. Hogbin’s thesis can 
also be shown to be true for other parts of Oceania, viz. that the 
idea of mana exists apart from the word, and that non-Indonesian 
words expressing the same idea are found. So, for instance, in the 
same issue of the Dutch journal previously quoted, Wirz shows that 
in Sentani, of eastern Dutch New Guinea, the word warfo fulfils 
the functions of the word mana elsewhere, and bears the root meaning 
of sacred, as against puyakara, profane.* 

The same facts could be adduced from British New Guinea as 
well as from the Dutch territory. So in Motu, siahu, “ hot, power, 
authority, supernatural power.”’ Forms of the same word are found 
in all the western part of Melanesian Papua, from Doura to Keapara. 
The root meaning is that of heat, and even when the word differs, 
as it does in Suau, the root meaning of “ heat ’’ is still at the bottom 
of the whole idea of magic efficiency.> If the suggested comparatives 
of mana are correct, then it follows that the Papuan and the early 
Indonesian ideas of magic are radically different, but as each 
functioned in its own sphere, it is probable that the reason why 
manay did not take root as an Indonesian loan word in Papua was 
simply that the idea was already present, denoted by a native term, 
and therefore the introduced term failed to take root. It failed, 
that is to say, in its spiritual connotation. It took root in a degraded 
form, but the degradation did not proceed in the same direction in 
Papua as in Indonesia. In many of the languages of the islands off 
the south-east of Papua, the word mana means wind, and in one 
of them—Panayati—it is manamana, great, large. So in Bwaidoga, 
mala is wind. In Dobu and Kukuya (C. Mourilyan, Fergusson I.), 
mana has the same meaning. It is compounded in Dobu as bomana, 
magic power, but the compound has become so rooted in the language 
that it has been forgotten that it was originally bo-mana, and has 
become in the native mind boma-na, his magic power, allowing the 


“ Wirz, Dies und Jenes iiber die Sentanier und die Geheimkulte im Nordern von 
Neu Guinea. He gives also in neighbouring languages Nafri waropo, Tabadi, 
Engros and Kayu wure-:b. 


5 See an appendix in R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, on Heat and the Black Art, 
Appendix IV, p. 295. The Suau term gigibori has the same force. 
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creation e.g. of boma-gu, my magic power, by false analogy, as if 
-na has been the suffix of the third person singular possessive. This 
shows that the introduction of the idea must be fairly early in the 
process of Indonesian migration. In the same region the word 
enters into another compound, of which Dobu bomana is the ultimate 
degradation—that is, from the phonetician’s point of view, for 
Dobu alone preserves any trace of the original meaning. The 
word borimana, in various phonetic shapes, means first the south-east 
wind, and then a year, in modern usage, in Suau, Panayati, Panak- 
rusima, and as a loan word in the non-Indonesian mainland languages 
of Korapi and Okein. Side by side with this, there is a word 
suspiciously like mana. Thus in the Tavara of Milne Bay, a maninina 
means his power, and is used by the missionaries for Christ’s power 
to heal the sick. But manini means “ heat,’”’ and so is not mana at 
all, and Suau shows that borimana really means “ heat wind.” 


Farther east in Melanesia the term mana is found in the languages 
of Malaita, south-eastern Solomon Is., as a rule in the metathetic 
form nanama. This has been discussed by Dr. Hogbin. The Lau 
dialect has the original form of this inversion in its mamana. It 
reappears in Motu in the Banks Is., as mana, and in the New Hebrides, 
apart from Polynesian areas, it is found in Atchin and Vao, off the 
north-east coast of Malekula, as ni-man, magic, where mi- is the 
common article. So far as present information goes, these 
occurrences mark the limits of the word in Melanesia. In Polynesia 
it is almost universal. 


It is impossible, without presupposing answers to many questions 
about linguistic stratification in Oceania, to develop here all the 
possible lines of research opened up by the foregoing remarks. One 
point of interest lies in the Indonesian incidence of the word mana(y). 
Information based on linguistic study, along with general cultural 
considerations, will, it is hoped, later be made available, to show 
that the Borneo-Celebes region has played a very definite part in 
history in relation to Melanesia. To take just one case, it has been 
shown already, by another writer,* that there once existed in 


* Raymond Kennedy, Bark Cloth in Indonesia, Journ. Polyn. Soc., XLIII, 
1934, PP. 229-243. 
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Indonesia, and there still exists in Celebes, the ¢apa-cloth industry 
which is found in Polynesia and elsewhere. As yet unpublished 
studies by the present writer point to Borneo as the home of one 
of the great movements which have helped to produce the present 
Melanesian peoples, and to Celebes as the home of another. It is, 
then, reasonable to include the word mana in the word-store conveyed 
from Borneo-Celebes eastwards in the course of migration. 

At the same time, however, a distinction must be made between 
the word and the idea. Exactly similar ideas prevailed, for instance, 
amongst the American Indians, but naturally under a different name. 
Within Oceania the same thing happened. In New Guinea, native 
thought apparently moved along similar lines from very early times, 
although the source of the supernatural power was believed to be 
some form of heat, rather than the activity of any spiritual beings. 
In cases where the idea already existed and had a name, the 
Indonesian-speaking peoples failed to introduce their term mana. 
They failed also in some of the regions where the idea itself was 
lacking, as Dr. Hogbin has shown. At the same time, of the two 
areas where he shows the idea to be lacking as well as the word, one— 
Wogeo—is a border area where the language is very far removed 
from the typical Melanesian, and the other—Ontong Java—is a 
part of Polynesia where we are not yet in possession of information 
sufficient to reconstruct its earlier history, and where much typical 
Polynesian culture is lacking. 

So we are led to regard mana as a prevailingly Polynesian 
concept. Where it occurs in Melanesia, it is in areas which have 
been markedly affected by Polynesian. In Malaita, for instance, 
there are many marks of Polynesian influence, both in culture and 
in language. The same is true for the parts of the New Hebrides 
mentioned. The conclusion then is that the Polynesian peoples 
brought the word manay with them, and that it found a home in 
Borneo and Celebes more than in other parts of Indonesia. From 
these regions it spread to other Indonesian islands, but was not 
completely understood. The comparison between the Roman 
goddess Fortuna and the attenuated remembrance of her in English 
“fortune’”’ holds good. Just as there was no doubt still earlier 
belief in luck amongst the early populations of England, so there 
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was in Indonesia, and it was this common element between native 
Indonesians and incoming Polynesians that enabled the term 
manay to be taken over in one sense or another. 

This study, it has already been said, is only a contribution to 
the solution of a problem, but it will serve to indicate lines which 
may be profitable for further study. The truth of a remark by 
Fr. Schmidt thus becomes clear: “ If sufficient grounds are to hand, 
to show that mana had its origin in and with mythology, and went 
hand in hand with mythology, then the further conclusion may be 
drawn that the development of mana from the spiritual sphere first 
was able to take place in dependence upon the cult of ancestors.”’” 
This is borne out by the evidence from Borneo and Celebes. So is 
his further conclusion that “‘ ideas of mana are found in the youngest 
stratum, the Polynesian, in outstanding frequency and intensity.” 
This fact also accounts for its merely sporadic occurrence in Melanesia, 
where the Polynesians passed through much like the Portuguese 
in Ceylon. 


A. CAPELL 


7'W. Schmidt, Religionen und Mythologien der Austronestschen Volker., 1910, 
p. II5. 
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NOTES ON THE HILL PEOPLE OF NORTH-EASTERN 
GUADALCANAL 


By L. W. S. WriGHT 


- the issue of Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Dr. Hogbin published a 

very interesting but necessarily incomplete account of the hill 
people of north-eastern (more properly south-eastern) Guadalcanal 
in the Solomon Group. The following few notes are given to amplify 
slightly the information given in the article. 


In the introduction two remarks are liable to misconstruction. 
The bulk of the population of Guadalcanal is said to be concentrated 
on the coast, and the hills everywhere sparsely settled. Although 
the whole island is sparsely settled, of its present population of 
14,800, only amounting to six per square mile, roughly 40 per cent. 
are ‘‘ bush ”’ or hill dwellers. It must be remembered that a large 
part of the island consists of a mountain chain running the whole 
length at heights varying from 4000 to 8000 feet. In remarking 
that the whole island is now under control Dr. Hogbin adds that 
“ extensive areas had not been visited by any European at the time 
of my expedition.”’ In actual fact every bush village in the interior 
had been visited by district officers at least once before 1933. 


Social Organization. 


The myth given of the origin of the moieties Garavu and 
Manukiki is probably peculiar to a small section near Tetekantzi, 
for it is unknown farther west. These myths of origin vary 
enormously over short distances. A priest of over 30 years’ 
experience of that part told me that he knew six distinct versions 
in his own district, and the generally accepted one in the central 
hill region has nothing in common with the one related to Hogbin. 
The one certain ancestor is Tzatza or Chacha, the founder of the 
Garavu people, who is identified with the eagle. In the coastal parts 


he is known as Sipolo, by which name he is, or was, also known and 
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worshipped, in the guise of the eagle, throughout the Western 
Solomons. The founder of the Manukiki is more usually known as 
Garihomba in the hill areas where he is identified with Tavukeai 
the small hawk. In the coastal part of Moli he is called Tzilimalevo, 
and is said to have nothing whatever to do with Tavukea the hawk, 
whereas in the central bush Tzili or Tzilitomba is described as being 
a sort of spiritual nephew of Garihomba—his fighting essence to be 
invoked in war. 


The moieties are divided into five exogamous clans each, named 
after semi-mythical ancestors, and these clans split again into sub- 
clans formed from men of great power who have become re-incarnated 
in the child of a sister, real or classificatory. These sub-clans are 
of no importance, and their members are united only by common 
sacrifices at the ancestral shrine. I have never heard that these 
clans are necessarily associated with a species of bird. One of the 
biggest clans in the Manukiki, called the Koinahau, is associated 
with the cockatoo, but the reason does not appear to be known. 
This clan is said to be descended from a brother and'sister who lived 
in incestuous union near Talise and who were expelled from the 
moiety, although their descendants may not marry with the Manukiki. 
This clan, however, is peculiar to the south-eastern coast and is 
not found in the hills. 


Treatment of Relatives. 


The real brother and sister avoidance is very pronounced, and 
this also includes classificatory sisters of the same sub-clan. Those 
of the same moiety only are not so highly tambu. Their names may 
be said outside the village and not in their hearing, and they may even 
be spoken to provided that the eyes are kept on the ground whilst 
doing so. The husbands (brothers-in-law) are also avoided. They 
may not be touched, their legs stepped over or anything taken from 
over their heads, nor may their names be mentioned. 


Sorcery. 


The pivo magic is greatly feared, and many deaths recently 
from influenza and pneumonia were ascribed to it. The special 
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charm used is generally believed to be a small snake, but the only 
charm ever produced was a vegetable product, probably a mandrake, 
which was described as being like a tiny man. It was surrendered 
by a well-known iro sorcerer to a missionary about 30 years ago. 
The native description of the frantic efforts of the missionary to 
destroy the charm makes a diverting story. 


Although Dr. Hogbin is quite satisfied that sorcery was never 
carried out I cannot share in his conviction. That sorcery never 
killed anyone is possibly true, even allowing for the element of 
fright, but to deny that certain people try it with thorough belief 
in the efficacy of their doings is another matter, but not to be dealt 
with in these few notes.} 


Death. 


Although the body may be disposed of by burial, this method 
costs so much that nowadays it is not practised, cremation being 
the rule. In the old days only very wealthy tauvias were buried, 
because during the period of decomposition big feasts had to be given 
to appease the ghosts, and neither money nor food is as plentiful 
as before. The only exception was that during epidemics of a kind 
of dysentery which periodically swept the islands in ancient days 
the dead were not to be burnt lest the epidemic, conceived as a man, 
smelt the burning flesh and turned back to attack the survivors. 


The mourning ritual contains a ceremony called heuvale. The 
wife’s clansfolk come to break the house of the dead man, whose 
clanspeople prevent them, and a mock fight takes place with sticks. 
In the good old days a real fight is said to have started on frequent 
occasions, and the house was often destroyed with the inhabitants. 


Widows of big tauvias were not supposed to re-marry, and 
those of smaller men of importance had to wait for that vague 
period, ‘a long time.” 


1In the article referred to by Mr. Wright I did indeed state that I was of the 
opinion that sorcery is never carried out. What I intended to say was that I believe 
vele has no real existence ; piro may very well be practised.—H. IAN HoGBIn. 
II 
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Land Ownership. 


The rather confused description given by Dr. Hogbin agrees 
with the little knowledge I have been able to glean, and my inquiries 
lead me to believe that there is no very rigid system. After visiting 
all that part in 1931 I made this note: “ It would appear that all 
land is owned absolutely by one moiety but that the other moiety 
has very definite rights of working and usufruct. This naturally 
arises from the fact that the two moieties must intermarry and 
that either husband or wife must therefore be working a garden not 
his or her ground. The child is usually allowed to continue working 
his father’s ground after the latter has died; so that it becomes 
difficult to ascertain the owners. In no case, however, could any 
other than the proper moiety dispose of the land.”” From this I 
gather that each moiety has theoretical ownership over a certain 
large area and all clans forming the moiety and living near that area 
work it with those of the other moiety who have rights by marriage. 
I may add that after nine years’ experience of the island I have never 
had to deal with a dispute over land among the hill people, in contrast 
with the coastal people whose complicated systems lead to much 
altercation. 


L. W. S. WRIGHT 
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NOTES ON THE MARITHIEL LANGUAGE 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


ben Marithiel are a fairly powerful sub-tribe whose traditional 

home is south-west of the hill known as Majar to the north 
Australian tribe of Madngella, in whose territory it is situated, and 
as Hermit Hill to whites. The country of the Marithiel is in or 
near the paper-bark forests (though they speak of themselves as 
“river-people ’’’) about thirty or perhaps fifty miles south of the 
Daly River. The name of the Marithiel is the name of their language. 
Mam is said to mean “language” or “talk,’’ and ¢hiel is the 
descriptive term applied to the ti-tree (the ‘‘ paper-bark ”’ of whites). 
Among the indigenous Daly River tribes the Marithiel are often 
referred to as Berinken, a term which conveys both hostility and 
opprobrium. The Marithiel themselves resent the term and deny 
that they are “ Berinken,’’ and have often pointed out to me other 
tribesmen whom they assert are the “real’’ Berinken. These 
invariably are from other tribes out towards the unsettled Fitz- 
maurice River. It is clear that the term Berinken is not a true 
tribal name, and may perhaps convey something of the sense of 
“alien” or ‘stranger’? to the Marithiel and other tribes. It 
provides another instance of the notorious difficulty experienced in 
Australia in finding the “ name ”’ of a tribe in the distinctive sense 
which seems so natural to us, and an instance also of the ease with 
which illegitimate translations can be made. The term Berinken is 
frequently used among the Ngolok-Wanggar (Mulluk Mulluk) tribe 
as an offensive epithet when Marithiel are within hearing, and it is 
not regarded then as having application to them. Marithiel really 
means then “ those who speak the paper-bark language.” It is the 
self-designating term used by the sub-tribe. 


The Marithiel have been split up into several sections as a 
result of the disturbing influences accompanying alien settlement, 
and the sub-tribe as a whole has permanently left its own territory 
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in favour of areas nearer the white settlement. Some Marithiel 
are to be found working in Darwin, some on the peanut farms of 
the Daly River, some at Mt. Litchfield cattle station, a few at the 
Port Keats mission station, while others seem to move in a district 
north of the Daly River in the now unoccupied country of the 
Kungarakan, Tjerait, and Wogait tribes south-west of Darwin. 
Their language is a dialect resembling other languages spoken by a 
number of once contiguous sub-tribes, and must I think be classified 
with Marimanindji, Maringar, and Maridan. On several rough tests 
which I made the languages spoken by these groups have a great 
many similarities and some identities in vocabulary, and their 
morphology seems to be much the same. My impression is, on the 
other hand, that there are dissimilarities between this group of 
dialects and the language spoken by the Ngolok Wanggar, but I did 
not attempt serious linguistic studies with this now decadent tribe. 
I spent only a few weeks with the Marithiel during my field work 
on the Daly River in 1932, but was able to attempt a systematic 
study of their language, and was making fair progress when I left 
the field. The natives were much unsettled by recent troubles with 
the police as the result of the murder of a prospector, and a second 
murder of a white man took place a few weeks after I had been 
obliged to give up work among them owing to their diffidence and 
resistance. My records are thus sketchy, but useful. 

The dialect is euphonious and pleasant sounding both to natives 
and whites. It is distinguished by the natives as an “ easy” 
language in contrast to the ‘“‘ rough”’ speech of the Wagaman from 
the stone-country further up-river. The Marithiel have difficulty 
in the pronunciation of sibilants and fricatives, and use consonants 
which can be rendered only with difficulty. One such sound is 
intermediate between b and v and appears to change from one to 
the other. It is often impossible to tell which is being used, as in 
the word yambivupa, which often sounds like yambibupa, ‘I give 
(or will give) to you.”” The language is pitched fairly high, and in 
any general conversation a great use is made of tonal variation. 
Correct stress appears to be of great importance in correct speech. 
Several words with a common form are only to be distinguished in 
this way. I believe there are consistent principles of stress at 
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work, for the first syllable of words of two syllables seems always 
to be stressed, and second-syllable stress in longer words is very 
common. 

The higher numerals are absent beyond three, though not the 
concept of higher numbers, which can be indicated in many effective 
ways. 

The ‘‘ noun ”’ is variable by suffixes or separable particles for 
certain cases e.g. ¢/alwur (canoe) becomes t/alwurnuyar for “ in 
the canoe.” (It does not however appear to vary for number. The 
numeral is used in post-position with the common form of the 
substantive e.g. mort t/it/ikuni, “‘ two hands.’’) I was not able to 
trace out a consistent series of case alterations of this kind, although 
the presence of a number of apparently untranslatable particles in 
sentences which I recorded suggests that it is by this method that 
relationships are indicated. One is not helped in early analysis 
by the aborigine’s readiness to shorten sentences or to make them 
easier if one does not catch the full meaning at the first attempt. 
Where differences of sex need to be indicated separate and apparently 
dissimilar substantive words are used, as for the male and female 
kangaroo. A universal sex gender does not exist, but there is 
evidence of several classes of substantives, distinguished by common 
suffixes. Possibly also there may be more than one series of classi- 
fications. Thus, many substantives such as parts of the body (but 
including many other objects like natural phenomena) end in 7; 
others end in al, er, and so on. The 7 group appears to be by far 
the largest. Distinguished from this classification are three (possibly 
more) divisions into flesh food, vegetable food, and non-edible 
substances, which have each a different prefix attached to the 
possessive adjective e.g. my knife is marimari taryigin, in which the 
prefix tar does not seem ever to be applied to edible substances. 
Flesh food and vegetable food respectively have the prefixes a or 
awo and m. ‘“‘ My kangaroo”’ is thus “ awediwuruy ayigin,’”’ but 
yigin is often heard. The principles on which the first kind of 
classification is made are not at all clear. In the case of the second 
kind of grouping, the prefixes are not always used in association 
with substantives, e.g. although many animal species have names 
commencing with a, such as amulki, a lizard, there are others which 
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do not, as malithar, the bandicoot, and waitfan, the dingo. The 
difference here is not between non-edible and edible animal species, 
for both dingo and bandicoot are eaten. I am unable to offer any 
information upon changes in verb-form which may follow from these 
substantive-classes. 

The personal pronouns show a distinction in the third person 
singular between masculine muy and feminine yia: I have recorded 
no neuter form. The plurals are obtained without difficulty, except 
for the plural of yza and the dual first person, of which I am uncertain. 
Something in the nature of a reflexive pronoun is used, which is 
translated in pidgin by the English “ himself ”’ or ‘‘ myself.”” My 
notes suggest that two forms may be used—one in which the prefix 
murt is affixed to the simple nominal personal pronoun (i.e. muri-nuy, 
“himself ’’) and one in which numandji is affixed to the varying 
prefixes used to indicate the verb variations for person. In the first 
case one hears muriyigin and in the second numandgiyin for 
“myself.”” I have no other data on the variation of pronouns 
except some evidence that there are possessive and dative variants, 
which seem to be irregularly formed or at least not formed by simple 
affixation. There are also, it might be added, irregularities in verb 
formation, most frequently in the second person, particularly of words 
in common use. 

The Marithiel place both adjectives and possessive adjectives 
after the substantive, apparently invariably, and do so even when 
an English word is used in the context of an aboriginal sentence, 
e.g. Knife/taryigin/yindiyanvup, ‘‘ Knife/mine/you give (to me).” 
I have no data on the agreement of adjectives with substantives. 

Two distinct negatives are used. One, wot, is commonly used 
in an absolute way, and may be heard in reply to questions of the 
type “Did you do this?” or “ Have you seen him?” Woz in 
these cases is a simple ‘“no.’’ On the other hand the term ambi 
is coupled with substantives to denote absence, and is also used 
conventionally to indicate small quantities. A native asked for 
tobacco may reply wian ambithauor, ‘‘ tobacco none.”” The meaning 
of thauor is not clear. It has been said to mean “ stick ”’ or “‘ wood.” 
Ambi is never used alone as a general negative, though wot may 
sometimes be used as an absolute negative, either wian ambithauor 
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or wan wot being permissible. Coupled with thauor, ambi does seem 
to be possible of use as a general negative. On one occasion I heard 
in reply to the question Knife taryigina kinirytlik ? (“ knife mine 
(have) you lost ?’’) the reply Wot! Ambithauor! There does not 
seem, by the way, to be any structural alteration of sentences when 
questions are asked. The inflexion of the voice supplies the key. 
An interesting usage which might be pointed out in the above 
illustrations is the derived meaning of the term wian. This is the 
term for human excrement, and (so natives say) was applied to 
tobacco in the first years of settlement because the aborigines were 
irresistibly reminded by the colour and odour of tobacco of its 
resemblance to excrement. In the same way granular sugar is 
referred to as “ sand.” 


The verbal syntax of Marithiel is extraordinarily complicated 
and I was not able to do more than break the surface of the problem. 
There seem to be hundreds of variations of some verbs. My data 
show that the verb is varied for the person of the subject, for tense, 
for the number of both subject and object, and apparently for the 
sex of the subject. I have not ruled out the possibility that it varies 
also for the noun-classes to which I have referred. There is evidence 
of several systems of verb conjugation. Transitive and intransitive 
distinctions are indicated by the presence or absence of internal 
modification of the verb. Some verbs clearly do not modify 
internally, while others as clearly do. Prefixes and internal modifica- 
tion are the most characteristic mechanisms, but vowel changes and 
separate particles in the form of suffixes are also used. 


Variation for the person of the subject is invariably done by 
prefixes, which may also be auxiliaries. The auxilary is then 
conjugated in the ordinary way, the stem of the verb remaining 
constant. Even without a pronoun the person of the verb is clear 
from the form of the prefix or the auxiliary. Thus the verb “ drink ” 
is declined in the following way in the singular number : 


yigin ya:ukudak I drink 
nan yandikudak thou drinkest 
nuy  ka:ukuiak he drinks 


yia ka:ukudak she drinks. 
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The pronouns yigin, nan and nuy are not necessary here to 
the interpretation of which person the verb is in, though it appears 
to be so in the form “ she drinks,” yia ka:ukudak, when the verb 
form does not seem to vary for sex, though in other cases it does. 
The ya:u, yandi, and ka:u used as prefixes here appear to be the 
declined forms of an auxiliary which can be used separately or in 
combination with other verbs, such as yigin ya:utedel, I sing. The 
auxiliary here appears to have a meaning for which there is nothing 
quite comparable in English, although it corresponds roughly to 
the verb “to be.” Pidgin gives a probable clue to its meaning. 
When natives are asked where a person is they tend to answer that 
he “sits down’ somewhere, i.e. 1s somewhere, and presumably 
rests there, or can be found there. My translation accordingly 
of the phrase ka:ukudak is perhaps “he is-drinks’”’ or “ he rests- 
drinks.’’ Similarly with nuy ka:utedel, “ he is-sings ’’ or “ he rests- 
sings.” Literal translation is impossible, and this is what gives 
the pidgin used among the tribes themselves as a medium of com- 
munication a great value for the anthropologist. Its apparent 
quirks and clumsiness often point to concepts which are highly 
characteristic. 

Another variant of the person prefixes is shown in the verb 
“ forget ’’ or “ lose’’ in the first, second, and third persons singular : 


I yigin yiryilika drink I nidgay hear 
thou nan kimryilika drinkest thou hkinidgay hearest 
he nuy  kar’yiltka drinks he kidgay hears. 


The variations for plural subjects are on the same lines. 


The relations of the object to the verb are indicated by internal 
modification (perhaps by infixation) and by the use of suffixes. 
The suffixes nim, bini, winyim and nimbini appear to be number- 
suffixes, used for plural objects, but I am uncertain of my material 
here. The internal modifications however are clearer. For instance, 
the verb “ give’’ mentioned earlier changes its internal structure 
in a very clear way when dative relationships are involved. The 
form yindiyanvup means “ you give (it) to me,” but “ you give it 
to him” becomes yindinavup. The same principle is followed in 
the future tense of the word. “I will give you tobacco later” 
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becomes adzeri wian yambivupa, literally ‘‘ later tobacco I (you) will 
give.” ‘‘I will give tobacco to him” is adgert wian yanavupa. 
A number of words show the characteristic y, mb, and n forms 
which are clearly indicative respectively of first, second, and third 
persons. 

Thus the verb structure shows within itself both person and 
object relationship very clearly, and apparently may also show sex, 
subject and object and number-object characteristics. Tense of 
course is also indicated, apparently both by vowel and prefix 
characteristics, though there is some evidence of tense formation by 
separate particles. Thus a or wa are suffixed to a verb in the future 
tense, but I am unable to discriminate between the use of @ also for 
an obvious past tense reference, and the of wa apparently also 
as a particle of “‘ motion ’’. The vowel u seems to be commonly 
used for futurity. Thus yim (I go) becomes yun (I shall go), and 
yidina (I see) becomes yudina (I shall see). The « sound derives 
in the future tense also from other vowels, as in yigin yoaki (I eat), 
which in the future becomes yigin yauokt. 

There appear to be three simple tense distinctions, though there 
may be more. The past tense forms are difficult to detect. In 
narratives, or in the recital of myths, the present tense forms are 
used and clarity of reference is given by the context of discussion, 
or by the use of such terms as dzoayanan, a reference to past time. 
The common use of such phrases as meri kanda yidin avan ? (man/ 
that one/I see (saw)/where (is he) ? ) gives some colour to my impres- 
sion that a past tense is not always distinguished by direct verbal 
inflexion. It is quite clear, however, that vowel change is a con- 
sistent mechanism as between present and future. 


A few textual illustrations may be given of these principles : 
I. yananwa yambivupwa nan nindza yindiyinvupwa. 
The con- I (=y) (fut.) you what you (nd) (fut.) give 
ditional give (to) you to me (sys) 
particle (=m) 
Literally, ‘‘ If I give you (this), what will you give me? ” 
2. Amowart avan ? Kinimunita ? 
(My) egg where (is it) ? Did you (ini) take (it) ? 
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3. Wot! ambithauor. Waitfan dgapat{ amowari kumunita. 
No. ‘“ No wood.” (The) dog little egg (it) (Rum) 
took (it). 


4.X kidinyiya kanwuri kininyera? Nuy kinidina ? 
(Did) he (you) here, plus you come? Him you see ? 
X see (past) particle of 
“ motion 
towards the 
speaker ” 
(wurt). 
Literally, ‘“‘ Did X see you when you came here? Did you see 
him ?”’ 


5. Avanwa kininyera ? X nuyaran yinyer. 
Where, plus you go? X him, plus I go. 
particle of particle. 
‘““ motion.”’ 
6. Antedip = mitfiyant nuy kadzawul wuriwa. 
You tell to-morrow him (he) come (fut.) particle ‘‘ towards 
(him) he speaker ”’ plus fut. 
suffix. 


W. E. H. STANNER 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
(Continued from Volume VIII, No. 4) 


XI. THE ORIGIN OF A MOUNTAIN SPRING 


HE smai island of Uea, lying between two and three miles to the north-west of 

Rotuma, consists of little else but a mountain, Sarafui by name, 860 feet high. 
On the summit of this mountain is a small deep hole, a miniature natural well, which 
always contains water, and near which are growing a red-leaved bush, a clump of 
bananas, and a number of giant taro plants. Though as an attempt to explain the 
origin of these things the following story, with its tragic yet beautiful ending, is 
scientifically worthless, yet for sheer charm and entertainment, not to say literary 
merit, it must surely be accorded a position of especial honour among the myths and 
legends of the South Pacific. 


‘AEATOS 


1. Hatsasig het ‘e ufaga, han rua: han mafue ta, ‘on asa Rakitefurusia, ka han 
mea‘'mea‘ ta Sinetearoia. 2. Ka haisasig het ‘e Foa, farua: fa mafue ta le Titimoterd, 
ka ‘on rua ne faat le Titimoteao. 3. Ka 6‘ rua ‘on fa rua ‘t, Kaunofoadk ma Hafmea ; 
4. ka tria ma‘piag se par hii rua—sée hiiut ma parsiak hiiut: 5. ta‘a ma‘piag rua ‘on 
fa rua ta‘ag. 6. Ka par hii rua ‘i par hii ‘atua rua. 

7. Ma noné, ma ta fa rua ‘i ‘inea se‘ han rua ‘e ufaga, 8. ma ta iria ‘oaf‘ia sin, 
ma tvia pa ‘es‘iae ; 9. mata ag ke la ‘oria 6° rua la su‘akta ‘oria le‘ fa rua ‘t se Rakite- 
furusia ma Sinetearoia ; 10. ma ta 6° rua ‘on han rua ‘i tar se‘ su‘ han ta ; 11. mata 
ag ke la ‘inos‘ak se‘ hatsasig he rua ‘i: 12. Rakitefurusia ‘inosoan ma fa mafue ta, 
Titimotera, ka ta Titimoteao ‘inosoan ma Sinetearota. 13. Ma ‘inos rua ‘t nin ma 
vah se‘, ma ta ‘oris la‘oag se Foa la iris la noh ‘e hanua ‘on fa rua. 

14. Ma iris nén6 ma roa sio, ka ‘inos mafue ta ‘es sto ‘oria le’ fa het ma he‘ sio 
‘on asa le ‘Aeatoso. 15. Ka Titimoteao ma Sinetearota kat ‘es lelea‘ ra. 

16. Ka fa haisasig rua ‘i, ta‘ma ‘oria garue ti‘ut la irta la hagoat. 17. Ma ‘at, 
nono ka fa rua ‘i ke hagoat ‘e teranit, ka ke po té‘ta, 18. ma ‘orta han rua la hoa‘ ta‘ se 6 
rua ‘on fa rua. 19. Ma han rua ‘i, ‘e ‘oria hoa‘ te‘ te‘is, ke kat ha‘ha‘uag ‘esea ra se 
‘oris 6° rua: 20. Sinetearoia, ‘on t‘a hoa‘ ma ha‘ ma kikia ‘e te‘ ne té a‘a; 21. ka 
Rakitefurusia, ia hoa‘ ‘on t‘a ma kat ha‘ha‘ ra ‘e te‘ ne ava; 22. ma kat ‘inea ra ne 
ta ‘a ania, ne ia kinkin‘akia. 

23. Ka fa rua ‘t ne ma‘ piag ke se par hi rua, 24. ma te‘ ma té ti‘u se fa rua ‘t ‘oria 
fasfas‘ak ne* se han rua ‘i ‘e av ne irta la‘la‘o e la hagota, 25. la han rua ‘i se faifat 
par ‘ai rua ‘e par hi rua; 26. ka raksa‘ia ‘e iria fas‘ak tapia‘ sio se ‘oria han rua, 
27. ka iria kat foar pau sio ra se han rua, ne ‘oria ma‘piag rua, la han rua la ‘inea 
a‘leles. 

J 
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28. Ma ‘e teran het ka fa rua la‘aria se sasi la hagoat, 29. ka han rua kelkel ma se 
‘on keleag lelei ne par ‘ai rua ‘e par hii rua, 30. ma pukema* pa ‘a parit seiria. 31. Ma 
ta hanit ‘ea se hanit la iria la to‘ia par ‘ai rua, 32. ma ta rua ne hanit ‘ea, “‘ Lelei! 
‘star pa ‘aia e, ma to‘ta kikia, la ‘itar ‘ania, 33. ha ‘inea ne tes tae ‘e faeag fas‘ak ne 
‘otar vavan rua.” 

34. Ma ta han rua ‘st fat sto ma'piag rua ‘on fa rua ‘i, 35. ma ta iria fah se‘ kouet, 
ma ta nas sio, ka ta takfir‘akiof kau par rua se sast. 

36. Ma fa rua haghagoat ‘e fa‘ ne ‘atmot rua ‘e fa‘u, 37. ka kau par rua ‘esa la 
manuof, 38. ma fa rua ‘to so ma se kau ne par ‘ai rua ‘e Foa te‘ts manum ‘i. 39. Ma 
ta fa rua faefaeag ma ‘ea la fo'aria, ko ‘oria faeag fas‘ak ta ‘oria han rua tokaria ‘e 
a‘fast sin. 

40. Ka han rua tartar ma ‘eria koue ta mamoas se‘, ma ta iria hue‘ se‘; 41. ma 
irsa tartar ma, ma hanua pog, ka fa rua kat leuleum ra, ka hual mo ta pantena. 42. Ma 
ta han rua ‘t ho'af ‘erta par ‘st se rer ne hafut ‘e mafmaf ta, 43. ma pade sto ma ‘a'a ‘eria 
té ka hea‘hea' ‘erta ‘i‘in. 44. ‘At hanit ° e iria ‘ea, ‘ Té hea‘ ma se po ‘ie, ka naama 
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ta ‘etar vaevie ‘e Sa‘au Tue ta la ‘i‘inta ‘etar par ‘1. 
45. Mane faeag ‘on han ta kepoi ma kat of ra, kaa {aia . se faegat tiom ‘e fan haf ta 
‘at, 46. ““‘I! hea‘ se ma ka naama* ta ‘et leap ha fa‘fa‘at.” 

47. Ma han rua a‘faia ma se ré ne fieag ta, 48. ma kota iria a‘hae se‘ se Sieag 
fas’ akit ne ‘orta vavan rua fasfas‘ak se iria. 49. Ma han rua ‘i vala‘ se ma, ma la‘aria 
se ‘oria ri la mosearia, 50. katria tama i fea raksa‘ta: 51. tria a‘hae kop ma té mamarut 
tala sok se iria ‘e av he ta, ka ‘ oria vavane kat pua ra. 

52. Ma Sinetearoia la‘an se ‘on ri ta, 53. ka Rakitefurusia mua ‘aka ma ‘Acatos 
ma la‘aria se ‘oria rita. 54. Ma iris tak so ma, ka téet ‘esa la ri‘ ‘e nu‘suar ne ri ‘on 
Rakitefurusia, 55. ka ke ma‘piag rua ‘on fa rua te‘is* leumea la ‘ania han ta ma ‘on 

* ta. 


56. Ma Rakitefurusia ne ‘eaf ma, “ Ka sei ta‘a?” 

57. Ka ‘atue ta tarimea * é sist, ha ‘ eama, 58. ‘‘ Ka ‘ae ‘ea, Sei ta‘a? ‘Ae taria 
mo gou, ka ‘ana te‘ ma ‘eu ran ta te‘is ‘e pog ie.* 

59. Ma ‘atue ta ne suruof ma se lag ri ta, ma p6 so ma se han ta, ma jet se ma se 

rua, 60. ka ta tekam halav mamiag * on Titimotera, 61. ma mua ‘e hahal‘ak sio tot ne 
‘on ‘haina sin, 62. ma kota ia ‘a fakmiir han ta. 63. Mane vah se ma, ka ‘atue ta 
‘atakuofua se ‘Aeatos, ma té ia al’ ak se‘ ma ‘a se‘, ka ta ‘ on la‘oag. 64. Ka Sinetearoia 
‘atue ta kat la‘ ra sin: 65. p6 ma ‘e réko ‘oria hoa‘hoa’ ia' se Kaunofoak ma ‘on haina, 
‘on t'a ‘esa ta helhele‘ se ‘inos ta ; 66. ka al ‘on Rakitefurusia ma ‘on le‘ ta mou se te 
rua ‘atama—67. ‘on hoa‘ ia‘ se ha‘ha‘ ta, ka asoan ‘e ‘oria fai par ta, 68. ma tée ‘on‘on 
‘atue ta ‘a e tria. 

69. Ma fa rua ne fo'ama ‘e hagotat, 70. ma Titimoteao ne he‘oaf ma se ‘on haina, 
ka toomea, 71. ma fa ta ‘eaf mala na ‘on halav he ta. 72. Mahan ta naaf ma, 73. ma 
fa ta nth se ma se ‘on filo‘u, ma huag se‘, ka tanu; 74. ma té ia mam se’, ma 
ta mamasan ia. 

75. Ka Titimotera leuof ma se ‘on ri ta, mane he‘oaf ma se ‘on haina, 76. ka ‘atue 
ta ‘esa la tiom, 77. ma fa ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae naam ‘oto halav he ta.” 

78. Ma ‘alue ta ne ndaf ma, 79. ma fa ta nth se ma se ‘on filo‘u, ka poam ke pen tot 
mafa. 80. Ma fa ta ‘ea, ‘* A‘! ka té tapene te'is ?”’ 

81. Ma ‘atue ta ne ‘ea, “ Ka té tapen tese, ko fa tei ? ka ‘de taria mo gou. 

82. Ma ‘atue ta faieag tape’ sé ma, ka ferema se fa ta, 83. ma jet se ma se rua, ma 
ta ia ‘G se’. 

84. Ka ‘inos mea‘mea‘ ta a‘faiof ma se ré ne hatfadegagat e ritt e ‘oria foro, 85. ma 
han ta ‘ea se ‘on vavan ta, 86. “ Te‘ ma av lelei het la ‘itar la jonietar se ufaga ; 87. ko 
‘itary la noh ‘e te‘is, ma ‘itar la ‘a fakmiir.” 
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88. Ma han ita ne ‘ea tape‘ se ma, ka fa ta ‘eagea, 89. “ Lelei! leua la la‘atar!’’ 

90. Ma té rua ‘i vala‘ se ma, ma n@‘ia ke ‘oria vahia jont se hanua ‘on Sinetearoia, 
han ta ‘e mua ka fa ta ‘e fa‘. 91. Ma iria jénjén ma han ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae ‘ioa ne ‘ae rae 
la‘mou se ri ‘e Foa ne ‘igka‘.”’ z 

92. Ma ta fa ta fiir se‘, ka ia kat rae ra se ta ri; ma ta ‘ea, ‘Ana ri ‘e Foa 
maoana.”’ 

93. Ma ta han ta ‘ea, “‘ Té kéie he te‘ la he‘ ‘on asa Rimaomao.” 

94. Ma iria j6n hoi‘ak, ma tria jon ma j6n ma, ma han ta faidk, ma ta ia ‘ea se 
fa ta, 95. “ Gou a‘hde ‘itar saietara ; ma fu' sio la ‘itar a‘u‘ua mo.” 

96. Ma ta iria pie sio ma a‘u‘ueria, ka ta han ta ‘ea se fa ta, “ ‘Ana té hae he 
te‘is la he‘ ‘on asa A‘éfnoa.” 

97. Ka fa helavat noh ‘e Ra‘esea ‘e Feavai—‘ea ‘at fa Togat—ka ia fa maeav hanis 
pau. 98. Fa te‘is, ia la‘ ma kelean ‘e Uea. 99. Ma ‘e mijaran het ne ‘inos te‘is 
jonime* ‘e Foa ma iria a‘a‘u‘ua ‘e A‘éfnoa, ka fa te‘is ‘esa la leuof se tékde ta, 100. ma 
ta 1a haipdag se‘ ma ‘inos te‘is, 101. ma td ia sat‘oag se tria ne irialeum‘etet. 102. Ma 
ta ‘inos ta ‘eag se fa méeav hanis ta, 103. “ ‘Ana ‘amiar ‘i jonim ‘e Foa ‘e fea‘ia ‘e 
‘otomiar ma‘piag rua,” 104. ka ta forag se fa ta ‘inosot ne ‘a se‘e. 

105. Ma fa ta ‘ea se iria, 106. “ O, ke ta‘a, ma ta‘ea ‘auar ‘e fea, ka gou la a‘mou 
la mata‘ se ‘aura. 107. Ma leua* la la‘as, la gou la rak‘akia he ta té la nohoamuar 
sin. 

108. Ma ta ‘inos ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae noa‘ia ‘e hanisit, ma ‘amiar ‘inea‘ia ne ‘amiar ke 
la mdiir.”’ 

109. Ma ta iris leuof se ufaga, ma ta fa ta ho‘af ‘inos ta se Mutia, ma ‘ea se tria, 
110. ‘‘ Te‘is ‘omuar fiag ri ta te‘ts. 111. ‘Auar la noh ‘e té he te‘, ma la vavhian se 
goua ‘oto la matmata‘ se ‘aura.”’ 

112. Ma ta ‘inos ta fii‘ak sio ‘oria ri ta se Mutia, 113. ka ta fa ta leu se ma se 
rer‘dk 114. ma ta noh sio se haf ti‘ut e sal ta, lata la noho e, 115. la ta ‘atua ‘esea se pd 
la hele‘ se ‘inos ta ‘e Mutia. 

116. Ma tée iria noh sio se Mutia, ma ta fa ta ‘ut‘akimea ‘on ag ‘oaf se hagoat he 
ta, 117. ma te‘ ne av ne sas tala totoka e Tittmoteao la tau roan ma kikta. 118. Ma 
irta nond ma roa, ka han ta ‘ef mafua‘ia ma ta a‘sii sto ‘oria le‘ faat, ma ta he‘ sio ‘on 
asa ‘Aeatos. 119. Ma han ta ‘ef mafua hoi‘ak, ma a‘sii sto le‘ hanit, ma iria he‘ sio 
‘on asa Rakitefurusia. 120. Le‘ rua ‘i he‘ ma se as ‘on hanit ma ‘on le‘et ne ‘atue ta 
‘Gd ‘e Foa. 

121. Ma ‘e teran het ka Titimoteao la‘ se sasi la tau roan, ka Sinetearoia ‘ot‘oia 
‘on armeat. 122. Ma fa ta haghagoat, ma ta ia‘ ti‘ut rae se‘ vak ‘on fa ta, 123. ma ta 
te‘ ta lo‘ak se‘ vak ta, 124. ma te‘ ta ‘a se‘ fa ta, ka tor sio ma ke fu ‘esea het ‘e la ‘on 
Titimoteao. 125. Ma ta fii he ta leuof se ‘oria ri ta, 126. ka ‘umefet ‘e ut nu‘suar mua 
‘on‘orie ta, 127. ma ta fit he ta hée sio ia se lag ‘umef tan ta, ma mamamia ia, 128. ma 
tan ta te‘ polpolké ‘i, 129. ka han ta pae ma ‘or‘ota ‘on armea ta ‘e lag rita. 130. Ma 
han ta ne a‘faiama se té ta, ‘on polpolkd, 131. ma ia ne fiir se ma la ‘tokia, se fii he ta 
hot se‘ ‘e lag ‘umef ta ma tokiriof ma se téet ne ‘eap lo‘u nana e, 132. ma temoaf se lag 
‘epat ‘e ‘on rerege, 133. ma han ta kat ‘inea ra ne tese. 134. Ma han ta ré‘ia ‘on garue 
ta, ka fii he ta hot se‘ ‘e lag ‘eap ta, 135. ma leuag se lag ‘umef tan ta, ma te‘ polpolké ‘i. 
136. Ma han ta fiir se ma la ‘tokia, ka té he ta hot se‘ ma toktriof se lag ‘epa. 137. Ma 
han ta ‘io a‘lelei so ma se fi ne la ne famorit, 138. ma han ta kat a‘hae ra se ta ‘atua ta, 
ta a‘hde ma ke se ‘on vavan ta ma ta‘ma ‘ie. 

139. Ma han ta a‘hée ia kop la jin; ko ia la noh roa, maiala‘a@. 140. Ma ta 
han ta vala‘ se ma, ma la‘la‘ roaf ma se atiga, 141. ma hotoaf ma se sast, ma rap se 
Rotuma, 142. ‘ka rou ‘on le‘ rua manmanea‘ ‘eria* ‘e sisi. 143. Ka le‘ mo rua ‘t 
kat ppd rog ra e ke ‘oria G‘hén ta ke rapiena se Rotuma ka rou vahia iria. 144. Ma 
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han ta raprap, ma ia ‘to, ka Haua ‘orot vahia ‘e isut e Ropure, 145. ma kotd ta fiir se‘ 
ma ‘toag se Uea, ma ouen ‘e hanis‘ia ‘e ‘on le he rua; 146. ma ta ia ‘ea, ‘‘ Tékie 
he te‘is la he‘ ‘on asa Ouga.” 

147. Ma han ta raprap ma hele‘uof se Lulu, 148. ma ia fo‘af se ufa, ka ke hanue 
ta hoi se ma ‘e kau mo‘mo* ‘atuet—‘atua ‘iisti‘ maj saghul. 149. ‘On ta ne ‘atua filo‘ 
“esea he, 150. ka ‘on rue filo’ he rua, 151. ka ‘on folu filo‘ he fol, ka tapi‘af ma, ma hele‘ 
se ‘on saghulu ma ‘on filo‘ he saghul. 

152. Ma ‘atua ‘i ‘ea la ‘ania Sinetearota ; 153. ma han ta ‘ea la ‘atua ‘i la figalelei 
ma se ‘ania ia, 154. ka iris la la‘aris se Uea, la hoa‘kia ‘on le‘ rua la iris la ‘ania, ka 
la a‘mauria ia. 155. Ma ta ‘atua ‘i ‘ea, “‘ Lelet! ke ta‘a, ma la‘au!”’ 

156. Ma ta han ta ‘on la‘oag se Maftoa ; 157. mata la‘ ke ‘e is haf ; 158. ma ta 
la'la’ ma hele‘uof se Faniua, ma ta leuof se nohogat e Tarket, 159. ma ta ‘on fu‘uag 
‘etaelanoh ; 160. ma ta nond, ma ia ‘inos ma faat ‘e Maftoa ‘on asa Jaomaj. 

161. Ka fa maeav hanis ta ‘io‘iom, ka le‘ he rua manmanea’, ka tria kat ‘inea ra 
ke ‘oria ‘hon ta j6n ma rou vahia tria ; 162. ma té fa ta leuag ma ‘ea se le“ he rua, 
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163. “‘ ‘Ana ‘omuar 6° rua kat pua ra: ‘auar rua pau® esea “e ‘on ‘t't. 

164. Ma ta le‘ he rua sat‘oa se fa ta ne ‘orta O° rua la‘ se tet. 165. Ma fa ta ‘ea, 
‘Ana ‘ omuar 6 j‘fa ta la‘ la hagoat, ma ta‘ ‘a vahia, ma tor so ma ke ‘ on Sti het ‘esea, 
ma ta‘a ‘e lag ‘epat ‘e lag ri ta ; 166. ka ‘omuar 6 ‘hin ta fea‘ia ‘e fi ne ‘omuar O'fa ta, 
ma joniena se Rotuma ; 167. ma ‘auar kop la mata‘ lelei se ‘aura ‘e ‘on ‘it, po ‘e ‘auar 
rua ‘esea.”’ 

168. Male‘ he rua ‘t a‘faiama se faeag ‘on fa ta, 169. ma ta ag ke la iria la faksoroa 
fa tala hanis seiria. 170. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Lelei! ‘ina ‘omuar 6 rua gou ta ho'am 
la tria la noh ‘e te‘, la gou la mata’ se iria ; 171. ma iria la‘aria, ma gou la mata‘ se 
‘aura ‘e ‘on ‘tt. 172. Ma ‘auar la suruomuar se ‘omuar lag ri ta, 173. ka ‘ana fa 
ne ‘omuar 6‘fa ta tae ‘e lag ‘epat ‘e ‘on rerege ; 174. ma ‘auar la sikia ma uetuet‘akia ; 
175. ma ‘auar la mata‘, 176. ko ‘ana ia tala sat‘oagea se ‘aura ne ‘auar hoa‘ 1a se tei, 
177. ma ‘auar la ‘ea ‘auar hanis‘ia ‘e ia ma ta ‘auar seksek‘akia ia ; 178. ma ‘auar 
la hoa‘hoa‘ ka hele‘ ma ‘e mafmaf ta, ma kin‘ak se sasi.”” 

179. Ma le‘ mo rua ‘i ne suruof ma se lag ri ta se fii he ta noknok ‘e lag ‘eap ta. 
180. Ma le‘ mo rua ne fake‘eteaf ma, 181. ma le‘et sap ‘e utut, ka le‘ moit sap ‘e utut, 
182. ma tria ne sik se ma ‘eap ta, ka ‘afaia se lag ‘eap ta, ka fii he ta ‘ea, 183. “ Le 
mo rua, ka ‘auar hoa‘ gou se tei ?”’ 

184. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ ‘Ana ‘amiar hanis‘ia ‘e ‘dea, ma ta ‘amiar seksek‘akia 

185. Ma le‘ he rua ‘t hoa‘hoa‘ ma hele‘uof ma ‘e mafmaf ta, 186. ma iria uet‘ak 
‘cap ta ka ‘ea‘eakia, 187. ‘‘ Sikitia,* lagonia, kin‘akia!”’ 188. Ma iria ne fue‘ se 
ma ‘e fue’ a‘ ‘esea, ma fii he ta ne kot ma ‘e sasi, 189. ka le‘ mo rua ‘i ‘oria la‘oag se 
‘oria vi ta. 

190. Ka uarepat ‘e ufa a‘hée la ia leum la ‘ania le‘ he rua ‘i. 191. Ma ta fa 
mideav hants ta forag se le’ he rua ne uareap ta pa ‘aia ‘eiria. 192. Ma ta ia ‘ea se 
le‘ he rua, 193. “ ‘E ka. ma ‘auar la la‘amuar se ‘tf hiiut e for ne takag ‘on uareap ta ; 
194. ma ‘auar la hak se‘ se ‘if ta, 195. ma ‘auar la ri so ma ‘if tala ti‘ia, 196. ma ‘auar 
la fakput so ma se ‘on lag pop ta la hoi‘ia ; 197. ma té ‘auar la hoal sio ta ‘eap se mal 
‘if ta ka mo‘oamuar ; 198. ka noné ka ia leum la ‘a ‘en ‘if, ma ta téla loh‘ia, 199. ma 
kota ‘auar ‘ea la ia la takan se rer ‘eap ta ; 200. ma nnd ka 1a tak ma se rer ‘eap ta, 
201. ma ‘auar la hororo‘am se ufag ‘t.” 

202. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘1 leuof se “ifit ne fa ta foar se tria, 203. ka uareap ta kat pua 
ra, 204. ma ta irta hak se‘ ma rit sio ‘if ta, 205. ma iria fakfakput, ma pop ta ne hot 
pau se ma ‘e ‘if, ma ta ‘oria mo‘oag. 206. Mane kat roa ra, ka uareap ta lewmea, 
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207. ma ia ne ‘ioaf ma se tée ‘on la‘akiag: pop ne ‘if ta hot pau se ma‘e‘ifjau. 208. 
Ma té ta ne kat faeag ma’ ot ra, 209. ger'¢ ‘akia ke ta la ‘a ‘en ‘if. 

210. Ma uareap ta ‘aa so ma, ma ‘if fakput ta of, 211. ma le‘ he rua ne no‘akima 
iria sé uareap ta ; 212. ka té ta ‘ua ‘akiofua se le‘ he rua, ka ‘eagea, 213. “‘ ‘Auar noa‘ia 
‘eds téla‘a ; 214. ma gou tama se ‘oto lohloh he ta tae.” 

215. Male‘ mo rua ne hoal so ma ‘oria ‘eap ta, ka ‘eagea se uareap ta, 216. “ ‘dela 
molim ‘ae* se rer ‘eap te‘is, la ‘amiar la hoa‘kia ‘de la sek‘akia ‘e ufaga.’ 

217. Ma ta té ta ‘ea, Noa‘ia, ko le‘ mo rua, ma lelei,” 218. ka ta ‘on geregam se 
rer ‘eap ta. 

219. Ma ta le‘ mo rua ‘i ag ke la niintij‘akia uareap ta se ufaga. 220. Ma le‘ 
he rua ne hoa‘hoa‘ roaf ma té ta se mua ne Moseag Hitt‘ he ta, 221. ma ta iria kin‘akiof 
se sasi, ma ta té ta ‘on alag. 

222. Ma ta fa méaeav hanisit e Ra‘esea leuof se le‘ he rua ma ‘eag sin, 223. “‘ Gou 
hanis pau ‘e ‘aura, ko le‘ mo rua, 224. ka ‘inea ne gou la tapen‘ak ? 225. po ‘e ‘omuar 

Ohén ta te‘is hd‘ sio pefa’ ‘+ se ‘aura* ; 226. maté mamar rua ‘ie vahiofu, 227. ka té 
hot‘akit te‘is la sokoan ‘1 

228. Ma le‘ mo rua ‘ij ‘ea se fa ta, 229. ‘‘ Ke ta‘a, ko gagaj, ma ‘de kop la a‘hanis 
‘Ge se ‘amira.” 

230. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Lelet! gou la mata‘ ma kikia se ‘aura, 231. ka ‘dna gou 
pa foar‘ia ma se ‘aura, ko le‘ mo rua, 232. ‘omuar o‘hén ta n@ vahia ‘auar se ‘atua ‘ist 
majmaj ‘e Lulu, 233. la iris la leum la hoa‘kia ‘auar la iris la ‘a, ka la a‘mauria ia ; 
234. ma ‘dna ‘omuar o*hon ta saiena, ma la’ ma tie ‘e Maftoa, 235. ka ia matir mou, 
236. ka ta na vahia se ‘aura ‘on al ta, ma ‘quar tala ala, ka ia tala mauris. 237. Ma 
‘auar se fea ; ko gou tala foar té ‘e ‘on rerege se ‘aura, la ‘auar la sai e.’ 

238. Ma fa ta ‘ea se le‘ he rua, 239. “‘‘Auar la réem he ta ‘omuar ‘at pegpeg he 
rua, 240. ma ‘auar la hihirim ta ‘uaf ma ‘on ‘eseag rua, 241. 'ma ‘auar la ao ‘omuar 
‘uag he rua, 242. ma ‘auar la ‘io se ‘alol fiag vao ne ‘omuar 6‘ rua, 243. ma ‘auar la fia 
ta vao, ma fav tuturea, 244. ma ‘auar la agag‘ia ma ke fiafia‘ia \vao ta la ‘on ts‘ ‘esea,* 
245. ko iris 6s vahia le‘et ne la leume la hoa‘kia ‘auar.” 

246. Ma le‘ mo rua ‘ea, “‘ ‘Ae noa‘ta ‘e hanisit, ma lelei : 247. ‘amiar la osia te’ 
ne te ‘o la tatiat‘ia.” 

248. Ma le‘ mo rua ‘i ne stanfit se ma aoa mon té ne fa ta foar la iria la ré ; 249. 
ma tria aoao, ma ma‘op se‘, 250. ma ta iria foar hot‘akiof se fa ta, 251. ma ta fa ta leum 
la rak‘akia se iria, ne iria la réré tapen. 252. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, 253. “ ‘Auar la os la 
tatiat te‘ ne té ‘atakoa, ma nda sio, ka té fiafia ‘omuar vao ; 254. ma noné ka ‘atue ta 
la leum, ma tala sai‘oagea se ‘aura ne tes ta ‘auar réré, 255. ma ‘auar la ‘ea, ‘Amiar 
jiafia ‘otomiar vao, la ‘umia ‘atua ‘iisti‘ majmajat e Lulu ; 256. ma ta tala fek‘ia la 
Sasapoa ‘auar. 257. Ma ‘auar la mata‘, la noné ka ‘atue ta la orima, 258. ma ‘auar 
la uet‘akia vao ta la piligen tuture, 259. ka riria ‘ai pegpegu, ka uia ‘omuar ‘uga, ma 
‘uaf rua tala kokdaria, 260. ma ‘atue ta tala fea‘ia, ma ‘auar la sai, ka ia tala ho‘iena.”’ 

261. Ma le‘ mo rua ‘i ne ‘oaf‘ta ‘e potot ne fa ta foar Se tria ; 262. ma ta tria ré 
se ma te‘ ne té ne foar la irta la ré ma Of, 263. ma iria agag‘ia ma he fiafia’ ta ‘oria vao ta. 
264. Ka fa ta ‘esa la foram ‘e teran het se tria, ne ‘atua filo‘ ‘esea ta tala muam se iria, 
265. kalaleum‘e kad. 266. Mane mijardn se ma, ma le‘ he rua ‘i ne dsds a‘lelet se ma 
te‘ ne ‘oria té ma iatiat, 267. ma ta tartaria ‘atue ta, ‘on la leugame. 

268. Ma kat roa ra, ka tria réea ‘atue ta ferem ka ‘el'‘ta ; 269. ma té ta ne ferfer, 
mane vii’ ma ‘e rer ne ri ‘on le‘ he rua ‘i, 270. ka jejer'ak sto ta se lop, ma ta pde ma 
ogogoan. 271. Ma té ta of se‘ ‘on feraht, ma ta ‘ea, 272. ‘‘ Le‘ mo rua, ka tes ta ‘auar 
réré‘ta ?”’ 


ia 273. Ma iria ‘ea, 274. “ ‘ Amiar fiafia'ta vaot la ‘umia ‘atua ‘tsi’ maj ‘eseat e 
u. 
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275. Ma ‘atue ta ‘ea, ‘‘O! ke ta‘a, ma lelei! ‘auar taria mo gou, ka ‘auar kote‘ 
ma la po raksa‘!”’ 

276. Ma le‘ he rua ne rir so ma ‘oria ‘ai pegpegu, ka piliag‘akia tutuer ne vao ta, 
ka wia ‘oria ‘uag he rua, ma ‘uaf rua nana ‘oria vahia koka. 277. Ma ‘atue ta a‘fai 
so ma se t6 ne té ‘on le‘ he rua, 278. ma té ta ta‘ma fea raksa‘ta ; 279. ma téet mururi, 
ma ‘on fereag se Lulu. 

280. Ma ‘atua siav ‘e Lulu tartar se ‘atua ‘tisii‘ maj ‘esea ta ‘esa la tau sio ka kat 
hoa‘ va ta té. 281. Ma iris ne ‘eag ‘esea ma, “ Ka tes ta ‘ae kat ho‘ame* le‘ he rua ?” 

282. Ma ‘atue ta ‘ea, “‘ Gou kota ma a‘fai ‘e té mamar ti‘ut ‘e ‘oto fupuag se‘e.* 
283. Gou a‘hée ‘is kal po‘ia ra la hoa‘kia le‘ he rua, kepoi ka iria la réré ma kikia ‘oria 
téet ne ré se‘ se goua. 284. ‘ Ase gou kat vahia ra la ré ta té se le‘ he rua ‘e htt‘ ne ‘oto 

ea he ta.” 
' 285. Ma ‘atua ‘tisii‘ maj rue ta ‘ea, 286. ‘‘ Mou ma se ‘de maeav fea‘ia ma. 287. 
Ka taria, ko fa rua, ka sem la gou la‘ la ho‘am le‘ he rua la ‘au la kelea e, ma kota ‘is 
‘a fakmiir.” 288. Mair val ne tore tariag ‘esea se ma‘e 289. “ Ta‘a faeag ‘is paa‘faie.” 

290. Ma ‘atua ‘iisti‘ maj ‘esea ta gii‘ak se‘, 291. “‘ La‘au la ‘de kelea e, ma ta ho 
ek‘akim ‘de fak se goua.” 

292. Ma ‘atua ‘iisii‘ maj rue ta vala‘ama, ma fer se Uea, 293. ma le‘ he rua ‘i 
nono se té ta vii‘ ‘e rer ne ‘oria ri ta, 294. ma vil‘ak sio ia se mo 11 ta se té ‘tisti‘ maj rue. 

295. Ma ‘atue ta ne ‘eaf ma se le‘ herua,296. ‘‘ Le‘ mo rua, kates ta ‘auar réré'ta ?” 

297. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ ‘Amiar fiafia‘ia ‘otomiar vao mott la ‘umia ‘atua ‘isi 
maj ruet e Lulu.” 

298. Ma ‘atue ta ne ‘eaf ma se le‘ he rua, 299. ‘‘ ‘Auar ke tartaria gou, ma sem la 
gou ‘a mo ‘auar,” 300. ka fe‘en se ma rorom het se lag ri ta, 301. ma ia ‘tim ‘e vaot e 
nu‘suar ta. 

302. Ka le‘ he rua riria ‘oria ‘at, ka uia ‘oria ‘uga, ma piliag‘akia tuture, ka ‘uaf 
rua kokaaria, 303. ma ‘atue ta fea raksa‘ta, 304. ma te‘ titi‘ak té ‘1, 305. ma siansianfit 
ma, ma sai, 306. ma na ‘on vahia fere se Lulu. 

307. Ma ta ne ha‘uof ma, ka ‘tisiti‘ maj ‘esea ta kahdama, 308. 6 ‘e ia kat po'ia 
va le‘ he rua. 309. Ma iris ne tore sat‘oa ne tapen. 310. Ma ‘iisii‘ maj rue ta ‘ea, 
311. “ Gou a‘hde ‘ts la la‘ ‘atakoa se Uea, ka ta kal po'ia ra le‘ he rua la ho‘am se te‘is. 
312. ‘Ana té ‘on le‘ he rua a‘fea huag fakapau.” 

313. Ma ‘itisii‘ maj fol ta ‘ea, 314. ‘‘ Te ma ‘eria ran ta te‘is. 315. Fep‘ia ma 
‘oto la‘oag, ka gou ho‘amea. ‘Au la osia ke koue ta la taria gou.”’ 

316. Ma ‘iisii‘ maj fol ta ne ferfer ma ha‘uof ma se Uea, 317. ma foa‘ so ma se rer 
ne vi ‘on le‘ he rua, ka ‘eagea, 318. ‘‘ Le‘ he rua. ka tes ta ‘auar révé‘ia ?”’ 

319. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ ‘Amiar fiafia‘ia vaot la ‘umi e ‘iisii‘ maj folut e Lulu.” 

320. Ma ‘atue ta ‘ea, “‘ Lelet! ‘auar ke fiafia‘ia vaot la ‘umi e gou, ma ‘dna ‘auar 
ma ‘omuar vao ta la* gou la ho‘ag ‘esea ma ‘e ‘i.”” 

321. Ma le‘ he rua ne ré so ma ‘oria té ne iria réré, ma ‘atue ta ne a‘fai so ma ka 
tae, ma na@‘ia ke ‘on vahia fere se Lulu. 

322. Ma ta‘ma ‘ie te‘ ne iris ne tore la‘ ‘atakoa se Uea, ka révé‘ia ma ke té ‘eseat, 
323. ka ta le‘ ‘e trisa kat vahia ra la hoa‘kia le‘ he rua, 324. ma ta ag ke* la iris kat 
‘a va ‘e iriag. 

325. Ma té ta vah ma, ma fa mdeav hanis ta ‘ea se le‘ he rua, 326. “ ‘Auar ta‘ma 
leles‘ta. Te‘ ne té ne gou ‘inea ‘auar la raksa‘a e ta‘méa gou foar se‘e ; 327. ma ‘e ‘on 
‘tt ‘auar saiomura.* 328. Ma ‘auar la noh ‘e ta‘a, ka gou la noh ‘e té mo te‘, la gou 
la matmata‘ se ‘aura.” 

329. Ma le‘ he rua noh ‘e Uea, ka ‘Aecatos ‘i vekvek ke se Lulu; 330. ma noné 
ka teranit fa ta la la‘ la vek, ma Rakitefurusia la p6 moa ka ao té maf la fonoa kav 
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‘en‘erie ta ‘e asoah ta ‘e fa ta ‘on la ho‘igame ; 331. ma ‘e te‘ ne av ne fa ta la‘la‘o ¢, 
‘on saghan ta ré tape’ ma kikia. 
332. Ka nohogat e lagi ke rderde sio fa ta ‘e ‘on la‘la‘ se Lulu, 333. ma ta iris 
a‘hae, nén6 ka teranit tae iris la p& sto ne* lelea‘ la hoa‘kia fa ta se lagi. 334. Ma 
nono ma terdn het fa ta la‘an ka han ta ‘io ka ‘el'ta se av het ne ‘on sagavan ta la ho‘ime, 
335. ma td ia pie ma mam ‘eria kav ta, ka vakvakgia vak ‘on ‘Acatos ta, ‘ on leuleu 
la‘ome, 336. la ia la piien la at‘akia ‘on sagavan ta. 337. Ma fa ta ne suasua ma 
hele‘uma se atiag ti‘ ta, ma han ta ‘io, ka fa fol pitag se maf Kam ta la at'gkia vak ‘on 
‘Acatos ta ; 338. mata han ta kat la‘ ra, ka ia fii sio ma kelkelean ‘e fahalta. 339. Ma 
fa folu ne ‘dt'Gk se ma vak ‘on fa ta, ma fa ta piiuma, ma iris fit se ma vak ta ma na 
sio, 340. ka ta ‘oris la‘oag ‘eseag se ‘hanhapat e ‘Uar ta. 


341. Ma han ta ‘io, ka ‘on sagavan ta kat ‘io‘iom ra seta. 342. Mata matmaig*, 
ka ‘io ma, ka la‘ ta ‘ej‘ejum. 343. Ma han ta ag ke la he‘oa ‘on sagavan ta. 344. 
Ia é , - a 

ve ‘Aeatos! ‘Aeatos! 

Ho‘ime la ‘imo ‘eu kava ho! 

Fono kav ‘e ‘tih, fono kav ‘e moa! 

Pipi se matanono roroa!” 
345. Ma ta ‘Acatos fu‘ sio, ma ‘ea se ‘on saghan ta, 
“ Fu‘uou, ko Rakitefurusia ! 

Li‘o sio ‘e lagi la ho‘akia: 

Kat ‘inea ne tese ta gou la‘o la ré‘ia.” 

346. Ma han ta nea f{aiama se ‘on sagavan ta kal ho‘im ra, 347. ma han ta rowa 
ma ‘on ré kav ta, 348. ka ‘ofia ‘on sagavan ta. 349. Ma han ta ‘of‘df, 350. ma ta ‘so, 
ka fa hal ta sousou ma kikia. 351. Ma té ta he hot‘ak: 

“*Aeatos! ‘Aecatos! 
Ho‘tme la ‘imo ‘eu kava ho! 
Fono kav ‘e ‘tih, fono kav ‘e moa! 
Pipi se matanono roroa!”’ 

352. Ma ta fa ta fiir se‘ ma ‘ea, 

“ Ho‘iou, ko Rakitefurusia! 
Li‘o sto ‘e lagi la ho‘aria* : 
Kat ‘inea ra ne tese ta gou la‘o la ré‘ta.” 

353. Ma han ta ‘io, ka la‘ ta ‘ejumea, 354. ma han ta ‘of ma kikia. 355. Ma 
nono, ma ia ‘io, ka ta réag ‘el‘ia se fa hal ta, 356. ma ta ta he‘ hot‘ak, 357. ka ‘on 
sagavan ta ‘ea‘ea ma ke la ia la ho‘ien. 358. Ma han ta ‘io, ka ia Ja pod so ma té a‘at 
ma ia la po ‘on sagavan ta, 359. ma ia na ‘on vahia. 360. Ka fa hal ta ‘el pau la 
mol se uluag Sarafui he ta, 361. ma han ta rérém so ma, 362. na fa hal ta ne mél se ma 
kikia, 363. ka han ta tau sio se hiin ne molmoliag he ta, 364. ma ta mél sal‘ak se ma, 
365. ma ta no‘ se‘, ka fa hike hotierisa se kokoan ta. 366. Ma han ta he‘oaf, ka ‘on 
sagavan ta néndom se ia, ka kokoan ta leu la‘ se‘ se rere la‘an se lagt. 

367. Ma ta han ta ag ke la pae sto ma ouen. 368. Ma ia ou, ka soroi‘akia ‘on 
‘ta ne la het ; 369. ma ia sorsorot'ak ma, ma lal, 370. ma ré se‘ ke vai het, 371. ma vas 
he ta tau ma se sui ne maf ‘on Rakitefurusta. 

372. Ma han ta kat ho‘ ra se ‘oria ri ta ; 373. 1a nénd ma ‘e Sarafui, 374. ma ta 
al pae ma se té het ne ia paepde sin. 375. Ma ‘on foro kat tukor ra: 376. nénd ma 
‘stake ta kat al ra. 

377. Ka ‘Acatos leu se‘ se lagi, ka hanuet, kane le—leles raurau. 378. Ka ritt 
ne ta noho e, famori fas‘ak la ia se sdesdéea nu‘suret ‘e ‘on rerege. 379. Ma nond, ma 
‘e teran het, ka rou sio ke fa ta ta ‘esea het se lag ri ta, 380. ma fa ta a‘hée la ia la séea 
se* nu‘suar fas‘dk ta, 381. ne tes tatalarde. 382. Ma fata ne sde se ma nu‘suar ta se 
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Sarafui arar se‘, 383. ma ia ‘io, ka ta rae sto ‘on sdghan ta piepie. 384. Ma fa ta 
ne karoma se sisi se maior hii totot fafa ; 385. ma ta fa ta t6° se‘ maior ulit ma ka‘ak 
sio se ‘on saghdn ta, 386. ma maior tl ta vil so ma se for ‘on han ta ; 387. ma ia ‘io, 
ka ‘on saghan ta kat rue ra. 388. Ma ta ia ho‘am ‘ef* het, 389. ma ia kin‘ak sio, ka 
han ta kat ‘io ra sin. 390. Maia ho‘am hat het, mata ka‘ak sto, ka han ta kat rue ra. 
391. Ma ia ho'am papai het, ma ia kin‘ak sto, ka han ta kal rue pau ra. 392. Maia 
a‘hde, tie ka ‘on saghan ta atia. 

393. Ma ta fa ta pie ma ag so ma se nu‘suar ta ma ououen. 394. Ma famori ne 
leuma se fa ta pae ma ouou, 395. ka ag so ma se nu‘suar fas‘akta. 396. Ma famoni 
“ea, ““* Amis ‘ea la ‘de se sdesaéea nu‘suar ta‘ag, ka ‘de sdea kikia.” 

397. Ma ta ag ke la osia kokoan ta, la tukua fa ta selop‘i. 398. Mane iris tuktuk, 
ma ha‘ so ma se Sarafut, 399. ma fa ta ne ‘ofima se ‘on saghan ta, ma kap se ma, 400. 
ma ‘on sdghdn ta ne huar se ma. 

401. Ma fa ta ouou se ‘on saghdn ta, 402. ka ta ‘on ho‘ pauag se lagi ma nohoan. 
403. Ma te‘ ne té ne fa ta kir'ak sto ‘e lagi fup ma of se ma, ma tée ‘e Uea ‘e ‘on ‘st. 


NOTES 

24. Cp. G. IV.20.16. 

30. For puke-m ma. 

45. For a‘faiag : a‘fai (to hear) and the directional suffix-age. Cp. G.IV.5.15(a). 

46. For ndam ma. 

55. Cp. G. 1.28.18 (a) and 22 (c). 

99. For jonime e. Cp. G. 1.27.19. 

107. For lewag. Cf. note on 45. 

142. Cp. G. IV.24.7-8. 

187. Obsolete (except in poetry) for sikia. 

216. Cp. G. IV.1.4. 

225. Cp. G. 1.28.14 (a). 

244. Cf. G. IV.17.7-8 and 3 (c). 

281. For ho‘ame e. Cf. G. 1.27.19 and IV.18.15 (a). 

282. Cf. G. 1.33.5 (8). 

320. Cf. G. 1V.1.6 (8). 

324. Cf. G. IV.17.1. 

327. Cf. G. 1.15.8 (first). 

333. This ne is a plural indef. article. Both iris and ne lelea‘ are subjects of the 
verb pu (descend). Cf. G. IV.1.2. (end). 

352. An old form of ho‘akia, the poetical form (see 345) of hoa‘kia. For the 
forms used in poetry, cf. G. III.21-22. 

380. Cf. G. IV.5.1 (second half) and IV.5.15 (a). 

388. The incomplete phase of ‘efu, a kind of bamboo. 


‘AEATOSO 


1. There were two sisters living near the coast [of Uea], the elder being named 
Rakitefurusia, and the younger one Sinetearota. 2. There were also two brothers 
living at Foa: the elder one was Titimotera; the second, Titimoteao. 3. The 
parents of these two lads were Kaunofoaki and Hafmea, 4. while as grandparents 
they had two banana plants, of the sde and parsika varieties, 5-6. these plants being 
the forms in which their dead grandparents were now re-embodied.* 

7. In course of time these two lads came to know the two girls near the coast, 
8. and fell in love with them, and wanted them. 9g. And so their parents proceeded 
to seek the hand of Rakitefurusia and Sinetearoia for their two sons. 10. The girls’ 
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parents received their request favourably,* 11. and accordingly the two sisters 
were given in marriage to the two brothers: 12. Rakitefurusia was married to the 
elder brother, Titimotera, while Titimoteao married Sinetearoia. 13. The two 
couples being wedded, the four of them went to Foa to live in the husbands’ homes.* 

14. They were [there] for a long time, and then the elder couple had a son 
whom they called ‘Aeatoso. 15. But Titimoteao and Sinetearoia had no children. 

16. Now the principal occupation of these two brothers was fishing. 17. And 
it is said that, whenever they went fishing and happened to catch anything, 18. 
their wives would take some fish to their husbands’ parents. 19. But, though both 
women took fish in this way, they did not both arrive [with the fish] at [the home of] 
their father- and mother-in-law. 20. Sinetearoia got there with her fish every time ; 
21. but Rakitefurusia, though she started out with the fish, never got there: 22. it 
is not known whether she used to eat them, or whether she used to throw them away. 

23. Now the grandparents of the two men being two banana plants, 24. every 
time the two men went fishing they made a point of strictly charging their wives 
25. not to cut down the two bunches of bananas from the two plants. 26. But 
unfortunately, though they gave these orders to their wives, 27. they did not tell 
them explicitly that the plants were their grandparents so that the matter might be 
really clear to them. 

28. So one day, when the two men had gone to the sea to catch fish, 29. the two 
women kept on observing how nice the two bunches of bananas looked on the plants, 
30. and presently an overwhelming hunger for bananas came over them. 31. So 
one woman then suggested to the other that they should break off the two bunches, 
32. to which the second woman replied, ‘‘ All right ! we want to eat them, so break 
them off and let us eat them, 33. and never mind about our husbands’ orders.” 

34. And so the two women cut down the men’s “ grandparents,” 35. and heated 
up an oven, and roasted them, and then flung away the stems into the sea. 

36. Now the two men were fishing behind the two [little] islands at the western 
end [of Rotuma], 37. when presently the two banana stems floated in their direction, 
38. and they looked, and lo and behold here were the stems of the two bunches of 
bananas at Foa floating towards them. 39. So the two men talked for a while and 
then decided to go ashore, because their wives had ceased to heed their instructions. 

40. In the meantime the two women waited until their food was cooked, after 
which they opened up the oven. 41. They then waited until evening came on, and 
the moon was up, but still their husbands had not returned.* 42. So finally the two 
women carried their bananas to the top of a rock above the cliff, 43. and sat down 
and began to eat their meal, longing, however, for some meat or fish to make it 
more tasty.* 44. It is said that one of them exclaimed, “ If only [someone] would 
give us some sea-eggs from the Twe rocks to eat with our bananas ! ’’* 

45. But scarcely were the woman’s words finished, when a [mysterious] voice 
was heard coming from under the rock, saying, 46. ‘‘ Yes! if only one could be given 
a torn pad of lepa leaves to eat!” 


47. As soon as the two women heard what was said, 48. they at once remembered 
the command which their husbands had repeatedly given them. 49. Upon which 
they got up, and went to their houses to sleep, 50. being frightened out of their 


wits: 51. [for] they expected that a terrible calamity would befall them there and 
then, while their husbands were away. 


52. So Sinetearota went to her house, 53. Rakitefurusia going on ahead, however, 
with ‘Aeatoso, to their house. 54. But no sooner had they all lain down than they 
were startled* by the noise of something at the door of Rekttefurusia’s house. 55. It 
was the men’s grandparents who had come to devour the woman and her son ! 
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56. ‘‘ Who’s there?” demanded Rehkitefurusia. 


57. To which the ‘atua, from outside, answered: 58. “ “Who's there ? ’ did you 
say? You just wait for me, and you will find that your time has come—this very 
night !” 

59. With this the ‘atwa entered the house, took hold of the woman, and tore her 
in two; 60. and then, picking up Titimotera’s coconut-shell water-bottle, 61. he 
began by pouring his wife’s blood into it,62. after which he ateher. 63. Immediately 
that was over, the ‘atua laid hands on ‘Aeatoso, killed him, ate him, and departed. 
64. Sinetearoia, however, was not molested by the ‘atua: 65. this was because, 
on the occasions when the two women took fish along for Kaunofoaki and 
his wife, it was Sinetearoia’s fish that reached them: 66. while the deaths of 
Rakitefurusia and her son were due to two things, 67. namely her failure to deliver 
the fish, and, in addition, their cutting down the bananas: 68. it was for these two 
reasons together* that the ‘atwa ate her and her child. 


69. Presently the two men came ashore from fishing. 70. Titimoteao then 
called to his wife, who responded, 71. whereupon the man asked her to hand him his 
coconut-shell water-bottle. 72. The woman handed it to him, 73. and the man 
emptied it over his head, and sniffed it, and it was water [that it contained]. 74. So 
he washed and dried himself. 

75. But when Titimoterd arrived at his house, and called out to his wife, 76. it 
was the ‘aiua’s voice that answered ; 77. and the man said, “‘ Hand me my water- 
bottle.” 

78. So the ‘atua handed it to him, 79. and the man emptied it over his head, 
and the smell was that of fresh blood! 80. ‘‘ Ugh! whatever is this ? ’’ he exclaimed. 

81. To which the ‘atua replied : “‘ How [do you mean] whatever is this, young 
fellow? You wait for me!” 

82. And no sooner had the ‘atua said this than he leapt on the man, 83. tore 
him in two, and ate him. 

84. Now, when the younger couple overheard the conversation that was going 
on in the next house, 85. the woman said to her husband, 86. ‘‘ Now is our 
opportunity to flee to the coast; 87. for if we stay here, we shall be eaten 

‘later on.” 

88. Immediately the man answered, 89. ‘‘ Right you are! off we go!” 

go. So up the two of them jumped, and ran as fast as ever they could towards 
the home of Simetearoia, the woman in front, the man behind. g1. As they were 
running, presently the woman said, “‘ Look round and see whether you can still see 
the houses at Foa or not.” 

g2. So the man turned round, but he couldn’t see a house; so he said, “‘ The 
houses at Foa are out of sight.” 

93. The woman then said, ‘‘ This spot will be called by the name Rimaomao.* ” 

94. So on they ran again, and they kept running until the woman was exhausted, 
and then she said to her husband, 95. “‘ I think we are safe now; so let us stop and 
rest.” 

96. So they sat down and rested, the woman saying to her husband, “ This spot 
will be called A‘éfnoa.*”’ 

97. Now there was a man of another race living at Ra‘esea at Feavai* (a Tongan 
he is said to have been), and he was a very kind-hearted man. 98. This man went 
and paid a visit to Uea. gg. And on the very morning when Titimoteao and his 
wife* fled from Foa, and while they were resting at A‘éfnoa, this man happened to 
arrive at the place, 100. and, finding the couple [there], 101. he asked them where 
they had come from. 102. [In reply] they said to the kind-hearted man, 103. ‘‘ We 
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have fled from Foa because we are frightened of our two grandparents,” 104. and 
then told the man about the couple that had been eaten. 


105. The man then said to them: 106. ‘‘Oh! well, that being so, don’t be 
afraid any more. I will be responsible for looking after you. 107. Come, then, 
and let us go along, that I may show you a place where you may live.” 

108. ‘‘ Many thanks for your kindness,” the couple replied, “‘ now we know that 
we shall live after all.” 

109. So the three of them went on as far as the coast, and then the man took 
the couple to Mutia, and said to them, 110. “ This is the site for your house. 111. 
Live here, and it will be easy for me to look after you.” 


112. So the couple then built their house at Mutia, 113. while their friend* 
went a little higher up 114. and settled on the big rock by the road, so that, with 
him living there, 115. no ‘atua would be able to reach the couple at Mutia. 

116. Now soon after they were settled down at Mutia, Titimoteao revived his 
fondness for fishing, 117. and whenever the sea was calm, he would [go out to] fish 
for schnapper. 118. And after they had been there for a long while, the woman 
became pregnant, and gave birth to a son, who received the name of ‘Acatoso. IIg. 
[By and by] the woman became pregnant again, and gave birth to a daughter, and 
they called her name Rekitefurusia. 120. [And thus] these two children were 
named after the woman and her son who had been eaten by the ‘atua at Foa. 


121. One day Titimoteao went down to the sea to fish for schnapper, while 
{his wife] Sinetearoia was scraping paper mulberry bark [for making string]. 122. 
And while the man was fishing, a huge fish caught sight of his canoe ; 123. whereupon 
the fish sank the canoe, 124. and devoured the man, leaving nothing but one of his 
knees. 125. This knee then went to their house, 126. and, as there was a bowl [of 
fresh water] beside the front door, 127. the knee got into the bowl of water and began 
bathing itself, 128. and the noise of the splashing could be plainly heard.* 129. The 
woman, in the meantime, was (still] sitting in the house, scraping her paper mulberry 
bark. 130. Presently she heard the noise of the splashing, 131. and turned to see 
[what it was], just as the knee jumped out of the bowl and rolled to the spot where 
the folded mats were lying, 132. and slipped itself into one of them, 133. so [quickly] 
that the woman did not know what it was. 134. The woman went on with her work 
again, but immediately the knee jumped out of the mat, 135. and went back to the 
bowl of water and splashed about [as before]. 136. So the woman turned round to 
look, and just at that instant the thing [again] jumped out and rolled into [one of] 
the mats. 137. The woman then looked carefully and saw that it was a human 
knee,* 138. and she did not think of anyone else as having been killed*—she thought 
only of her husband. 

139. So the woman decided that she must flee [at once] ; for if she stayed long, 
she would be eaten. 140. And so she jumped up, and went straight down to the 
place where canoes are usually tied, 141. and leapt into the sea, and swam towards 
Rotuma, 142. leaving her two children playing outside the house. 143. But the 
children knew nothing whatever of the fact that their mother had deserted them and 
swum off in the direction of Rotuma. 144. The woman swam on until she saw that 
[the island of] Hawa was hidden by the point of land off Ropure, 145. when she turned 
round and looked in the direction of Uea, and wept in pity and longing for her two 
children ; 146. and then she said, “ This place shall be called Ouga.*” 


147. The woman then continued swimming until she reached Lulu, 148. where 
she went ashore. The place was haunted, however, by a company of ‘atwas—ten 
of them with various numbers of heads. 149. The first ‘atwa had but one head; 
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150. the second, two heads; 151. the third, three heads, and so on to the tenth, 
who had ten heads. 

152. These ‘atwas said they were going to eat Simetearoia ; 153. but the woman 
requested them to be kind enough not to eat her, 154. but to go to Uea, and get her 
two children and eat them, and allow her to live. 155. To which the ‘atuas replied : 
“ All right! in that case you may go.” 

156. So the woman went off to Maftoa, 157. walking on top of the rocks. 158. 
She went on until she came to Faniua, where she made her way to the dwelling-houses 
at Tdrkei, 159. and there she stayed and took up her residence ; 160. and by and 
by she married a man at Maftoa named Jaomaja. 

161. In the meantime the kind-hearted man looked and saw that the two children 
were playing about in ignorance of the fact that their mother had run away and left 
them. 162. So the man went across and said to them, 163. “‘ I have come to tell 
you* that both your parents have gone: there are only just the two of you now.” 

164. The two children then asked the man where their parents had gone to. 
165. “‘ Your father,” replied the man, “ went out fishing, and was eaten by fish ; 
and all that is left of him is one of his knees, which is there inside a mat in the house. 
166. As to your mother, she took fright at your father’s knee, and fled to Rotuma. 
167. So you will have to be very careful of yourselves now, as there are only the two 
of you.” 

¥768. When the children heard what the man said, 169. they at once entreated 
him to take pity on them. 170. “ All right,” said the man, “ it was I that brought 
your parents here to live, so that I might look after them, 171. and now that they 
have gone I will look after you. 172. So go into your house, 173. where your father’s 
knee is [concealed] in one of the mats. 174. You are then to pick up the mat and 
carry it between you, one taking each end. 175. And then be careful, 176. for it 
will ask you where you are carrying it to; 177. to which you are to reply that, 
desiring to show kindness to it, you are taking it for a walk. 178. You are then to 
continue carrying it until you reach the top of the cliff, and then throw it into the 
sea. 

179. So the two children entered the house, to find the knee making a bulge in 
the mat. 180. The two children then went up on tip-toe, 181. and one took hold of 
one end, while the other little one took hold of the other end, 182. and so they lifted 
it. Just as they did so, they heard the knee saying, from inside the mat, 
183. ‘‘ Where are you taking me, children?” 

184. ‘‘ We want to show you a kindness,” they replied, ‘‘ and so we are taking 
you out for a walk.” 

185. The children carried [the mat] as far as the edge of the cliff, 186. when 
swinging it as they uttered the words 187. ‘‘ Lift it, support it, hurl it |!’ 188. they 
both let go at the same moment. The knee fell with a splash into the sea, 189. 
and the two children went [back] to their house. 


190. But there was an uarepa* in the interior of the island who purposed to come 
and eat these two children. 191. So the kind-hearted man told them that the 
uarepa wanted to eat them. 192. He then said to them, 193. “‘ To-morrow you go 
to the chestnut tree near the uarepa’s lair, 194. and climb up the tree, 195. and shake 
the boughs until plenty of chestnuts fall, 196. and then [come down and] gather 
them together into the hollow place in the trunk until it is full. 197. Having done 
that, spread out a mat under the tree, and then hide yourselves. 198. And when 
the uarepa comes for a feed of chestnuts, [wait] until he has had all he wants,* 199. 
and then invite him to lie on top of the mat ; 200. and as soon as he lies down on the 
mat, 201. you drag it [down] here to the coast.” 
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202. Accordingly the two children went off to the chestnut tree of which the 
man had told them, 203. and found that the warepa was away. 204. So they climbed 
up the tree and shook down the chestnuts, 205. which they then gathered together 
till the hollow part of the trunk was quite full; after which they hid themselves. 
206. It was not long before the warepa came, 207. and saw what had happened* : 
the hollow part of the trunk of the chestnut tree was absolutely full of fallen* chestnuts. 
208. So, without many words, 209. he shuffled along at once to make a meal of them.* 

210. So the uarepa just kept on eating until the heap of chestnuts was finished, 
211. whereupon the two children discovered themselves to him. (212. At once* 
the uarepa greeted them with the words, 213. “‘ Thank you for preparing food 
[for me]. 214. I have had as much as ever I want.” 

215. Upon this the children spread out their mat, saying to the uarepa, 216. 
“Get on to this mat, so that we may carry you away and give you a ride [down] 
by the coast.” 

217. ‘‘ Thank you, children,” said the creature, “ that’s fine!” 

218. With these words he shuffled on to the mat. 

219. The two children then proceeded to carry the uarepa off to the coast. 
220. They carried him on and on, straight to [the rock known as] the Big Bed, 221. 
and then they threw him into the sea, and that was the end of him. 

222. The kind-hearted man from Rd@‘esea then approached the two children 
[again], and said to them, 223. ‘‘ I am very sorry for you, children, 224. but what in 
the world can I do? 225. The trouble is that your mother has gone and brought 
disaster upon you, 226. and, while two dangers are past, 227. another is about to 
eventuate.” 

228. To this the children replied: 229. “‘ That being so, sir, you must be kind 
enough to help us.” 

230. ‘‘ Right you are,” said the man, “I will still look after you; 231. but I 
want to tell you, children, 232. that your mother has surrendered you to the many- 
headed ‘atuas at Lulu, 233. so that they may come and take you away to eat, while 
they allow her to live. 234. Moreover, your mother has escaped from them, and has 
gone to Maftoa, 235. and is still living : 236. but she has left you to be killed instead 
of her,* and so you will die while she will live. 237. But don’t be afraid; for I 
will tell you of certain things [that you are to do] in order that you may escape.” 


238. So the man then said to the children : 239. ‘‘ You make two wooden drums, 
240. and fetch two hens with chicks and tether them, 241. and get* two conch-shells, 
242. and then find the string that your paretns used to use for making nets, 243. and 
make a net [of it], and fix sinkers [all along the lower edge], 244. and keep on making 
the net bigger and bigger, 245. for they have already got one [of their number] in 
readiness to come to take you away.” 

246. ‘‘ Very well,’’ responded the two children, ‘‘and thank you for your 
kindness. 247. We will get all those things ready.” 

248. The two children then began rushing round finding the various things 
which the man had told them to get ; 249. and, when they had found them and put 
them together,* 250. they sent word to the man again, 251. and the man came to 
show them what they were to do with them. 252. He said, 253. “‘ Get all the things 
ready, put them down, and then get on with your net-making. 254. By and by, 
when the ‘atua comes, and asks you what you are doing, 255. you say, ‘ We are 
weaving a net to catch the many-headed ‘atua from Lulu.’ 256. He will then get 
angry [and will try] to grab you. 257. But watch, and the moment he makes a 
move towards you, 258. shake the net hard so that the sinkers will rattle* together, 
259. at the same time beating the drum and blowing your conch-shells ; and the 
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two hens will set up a [terrible] cackling, 260. and the ‘atua will take fright, and off 
he will go again while you will remain unhurt.” 

261. The two children were pleased with the plan which the man had told them 
[to follow]. 262. So they got everything that they had been told to get, 263. and 
then spent all their time in making the net. 264. Then one day the man told them 
that the one-headed ‘atua was going to visit them first, 265. and that he would come 
the next day. 266. So, as soon as it was morning, the two children made thorough 
preparations and got all their things ready, 267. and waited for the coming of the 
‘atua. 

268. It was not long before they saw the ‘atua flying towards them, coming nearer 
and nearer. 269. On he came, and presently the noise of him was heard on top of 
the children’s house. 270. Immediately he slid down to the ground, and sat down 
and panted. 271. When the creature had got his breath again, he said, 272. ‘‘ What 
are you doing, children?” 

273. To which they replied, 274. ‘‘ We are weaving a net to catch the one-headed 
‘atua from Lulu.” 

275. “ If that is the case,” said the ‘atua, “‘ all right ! But you wait for me, and 
then you will get it!” 

276. But immediately the two children beat their drums, and rattled the sinkers 
of their net, and blew their conch-shells, and the two hens cackled as loudly as ever 
they could. 277. And as soon as the ‘atua heard the noise of the children’s things, 
278. he was scared out of his wits, 279. and with a terrible whirr he flew back to 
Lulu* 

280. The nine ‘atuas at Lulu waited and waited until (lo and behold !) the 
one-headed ‘atua arrived without bringing anything. 281. ‘‘ Why didn’t you bring 
the two children ? ”’ they all demanded together. 

282. To which he replied: ‘ I have heard the most terrifying thing that I have 
ever heard in my life. 283. My opinion is that we shall never succeed in carrying 
off the two children, if they keep on doing every time what they did to me. 284. 
Why, I was so frightened that I was not able to do anything to them.” 

285. To this the two-headed ‘atua replied: 286. ‘‘ That was only because you 
were too nervous. 287. But you wait, friends*—wait until I go to fetch the two 
children for you to see, and then we will eat them.” 

288. To which the remaining eight replied with 289. ‘‘ That is what we want 
to hear.” 

290. But the one-headed ‘atua muttered, 291. “‘ You go and have a look for 
yourself, and then you will come back empty-handed the same as I did.” 

292. So up jumped the two-headed ‘atua, and flew to Uea. 293. The two 
children waited until the noise of the creature was heard on their roof, 294. when he 
let himself down [and was seen] to [be] a two-headed creature. 

296. “‘ What are you doing, children ? ”’ 295. he at once asked them. 

297. To which the two children replied: ‘‘ We are just weaving a little net to 
catch the two-headed ‘atua from Lulu.” 

298. The ‘atua then said to the children, 299. ‘‘ You wait for me—wait till I 
eat you!” 

300. And with this he dashed as hard as he could into the house, 301. but 
became entangled in the net in the doorway. 

302. At the same moment the children beat their drums, blew their conch-shells, 
and rattled the sinkers [of the net], while the two hens started cackling. 303. At 
this the ‘atua, in a terrible state of fear, 304. began to beg for mercy. 305. He then 
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struggled and struggled until he was free, 306. and then flew back to Lulu as fast 
as he could. 

307. As soon as he arrived, the one-headed ‘atua burst out laughing at him, 308. 
because he had not succeeded in getting the two children. 309. The rest of them then 
asked what had happened. 310. To which the two-headed ‘atwa replied: 311. 
“ My opinion is that, though we may all go to Uea, not one [of us] will be able to 
bring the children here. 312. The children’s things are absolutely terrifying.” 

313. The three-headed ‘atwa then [spoke. He] said, 314. “ Their time has 
now come. 315. I'll be back with them almost before I leave.* So prepare the 
oven immediately in readiness for my return.” 

316. So off flew the three-headed ‘atua, flying on until he reached Uea, 317. 
when he alighted on the roof of the children’s house, exclaiming, 318. ‘‘ What are 
you doing, children ? ”’ 

319. “‘ We are weaving a net with which to catch the three-headed ‘atua from 
Lulu,”’ responded the children. 

320. ‘‘ Very well,” said the ‘atua, ‘‘ if you are weaving a net in which to catch 
me, I will carry you off together—you and your net—to-day.” 

321. But the two children just did what they had done on the previous occasions, 


and as soon as the ‘atwa heard it he immediately flew back to Lulu as fast as he 
could. 


322. And so with all the rest of them: they all went to Uea and fall} acted in 
the same way, 323. and not one of them was able to take the two children ; 324. and 
so they did not eat them after all. 

325. When it was all over, the kind-hearted man said to the two children, 
326. ‘‘ You are quite safe now. All the things that I know of that might harm you 
I have told you about, 327. and now you are saved. 328. So you just stay where 
you are, while I live over here and keep an eye on you.” 


329. So the two children lived on [the island of] Uea, but ‘Acatoso used to [go] 
over to Lulu to grow their food. 330. And whenever he went gardening, [his 
sister] Rakitefurusta would get a fowl and go to find some fruit to eat after the kava 
in the evening when he came home.* 331. This she did every time he went away.* 

332. But it happened that the people who lived in the sky used to notice the 
boy going to Lulu, 333. and so they decided that one day some of their number would 
go down to carry him up to the sky. 334. By and by, when he had gone [gardening] 
one day, and his sister noticed that it was getting near the time for him to be coming 
home, 335. she sat down and chewed the kava, looking out, in the meantime, and 
watching the approach of ‘Aeatoso’s canoe, 336. intending to go down to help her 
brother in getting ashore. 337. But the boy paddled on and on, and, just as he 
arrived at the main landing-place, his sister observed three men go down to the edge 
of the Kama [rock] to assist ‘Aeatoso with his canoe. 338. So, instead of going down, 
the girl just stood and watched the men. 339. Presently the three men took hold 
of the boy’s canoe, and the boy jumped ashore, and then they pulled in the canoe 
and put it down, 340. and immediately all went off in the direction of [Cape] ‘Ura. 

341. The girl observed, moreover, that her brother did not look in her direction 
at all. 342. She kept on watching, and presently, when she saw that their backs 
were turned towards her, 343. she began to call out to her brother. 344. She said: 

“*4eatos! hear me, do! 
Come and drink the kava I’ve prepared for you! 
Drink, and eat your yam; drink, and eat your fowl ; 
Come, beloved brother, to me now! ’’* 
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345. Upon this, ‘Aeatoso stopped, and called out to his sister : 
“ Fare thee well, O Rekitefurusia ! 
I am called to leave thee now, my sister dear, 
To go to dwell above, not knowing why, and leave thee here.’’* 


346. As soon as the girl heard that her brother would not return, 347. she at 
once left off her kava-making, 348. and pursued after her brother. 349. On and 
on she ran, 350. but she saw that the men were still a long way ahead, 351. and so 
she cried out again : 

“*Aeatos! hear me, do! 
Come and drink the kava I’ve prepared for you ! 
Drink, and eat your yam; drink, and eat your fowl; 
Come, beloved brother, to me now!” 
352. Thereupon the boy turned round and said: 
“Turn thee back, O Rakitefurusia ! 
I am called to leave thee now, my sister dear, 
To go to dwell above, not knowing why, and leave thee here.’’* 


353. Observing that they were still hurrying on ahead, 354. the girl continued 
her pursuit.* 355. After a while she noticed that she was getting fairly close to them, 
356. so she called out again ; 357. but her brother kept on telling her to go back. 
358. Presently, when the girl saw that she would only have to go on a little further 
in order to overtake her brother, 359. she made a great effort. 360. And, just as 
the men were on the point of climbing to the summit of Savafut, 361. the girl rushed 
forward ; 362. but the men climbed up 363. just as she reached the foot of the 
steps. 364. Up after them she dashed; 365. but, just as she came in sight [of 
them], the four men stepped on to the platform of network [which had been let down 
from the sky]. 366. The girl shouted out to them, and her brother called out ‘‘ good 
bye,” but the platform was already moving upwards on its way to the sky. 


367. So the girl then sat down and wept. 368. And, as she wept, she rubbed 
her heel into the ground. 369. This she continued doing until [she had made a] 
deep [hole] 370. like a small well, 371. large enough to hold her tears.* 


372. The girl did not return to the house; 373. she just remained there on 
[the summit of] Savafui, 374. and died as she sat there, still remaining in a sitting 
posture after death.* 375. Neither did her body collapse, 376. but just remained, 
to outward appearance, as if she were not dead. 

377. As to ‘Aeatoso, he travelled up to the sky, and found that it was a country 
beautiful beyond description. 378. But, in the house in which he dwelt, there was a 
door which the people commanded him not to open. 379. One day, however, 
‘Aeatoso was left alone in the house, 380. and so he thought he would try to open the 
forbidden door, 381. to see what he could see. 382. And, as soon as he had opened 
the door, he found that he was directly above Sarafut,* 383. and he saw his sister 
still sitting there. 384. He then looked round outside the house, and noticed a 
red mairo bush growing ; 385. so he broke off a small branch and threw it down to 
his sister, 386. and it landed just alongside of her ; 387. and he looked, but his sister 
did not move. 388. He then fetched a bamboo, 389. and threw it down, but the 
girl took no notice. 390. Then he fetched the fruit of a pandanus, and threw that 
down, but still the girl did not move. 391. And [finally] he fetched a papai,* and 
threw it down, but the girl would not move at all. 392. And so he concluded that 
his sister must be dead. 

393. So the boy just sat down, facing the doorway, and wept. 394. And, when 
the people came back, they found him sitting, weeping, 395. and facing the forbidden 
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door. i 396. So they said, “‘ We told you never to open that door, and yet you have 
opened it.” 

397. They proceeded, however, to prepare the platform, in order to lower the 
boy to the earth.* 398. They then let it down and down until it reached Sarafui, 
399. when the boy ran straight to his sister, and threw his arms around her, 400. 
but her body just fell to pieces. 

401. The boy wept and wept for his sister, 402. and, as he wept, he was carried* 
back to the sky to remain, and there he lived. 403. But all the plants* which he had 
thrown down from the sky [took root and] grew, every one of them, and there they 
are on [the summit of] Uea to the present day. 


NOTES. 


4-6. Lit., while they grandparented to two banana plants—a sde plant and a 
parsika plant: 5. those [were] the two grandparents of the two lads those. 6. 
And these two banana plants [were] two ‘atua banana plants. Cf. G. IV.3.2 (4), 
IV.1.3. 

10. More literally, and then the two parents of these two girls received (tar se’) 
the woman-asking party. Cf. G. IV.3.6 (d). 

13. Lit., And these two couples were wedded and finished, and then their going 
to Foa that they might dwell in the land of the two men. 

41. More literally, and they kept on waiting, and land was-night, but the two 
men had not come, while the moon had-begun-to-shine. 

43. Lit., and were-longing-for their ‘i‘imt (animal food eaten with vegetables). 

44. Lit., “‘ Things longed-for and not obtained are-there, but only (-ma) give- 
hither (n@am) some our sea-eggs from the Tue Rocks to ‘s‘int these our bananas.”’ 

54. Cf. G. IV.17.2. 

68. Cf. G. 1.27.6, IV.23.13-14. 

93. That is, houses disappearing. 

. That is, finishing-off weariness. 

97. On the mainland of Rotuma. 

99. Lit., this married couple. 

113. Lit., the man. 

128. Lit., and the water now made-the-noise-of-splashing here. Cf. G. 1.28.14 (a) 

137. Lit., And the woman looked well down only to a knee (fa ne 1a) of a human 
being. 

58. Lit., and the woman did not think of a different dead-person (‘atua). 

146. That is, weeping, or weeping-place. 

163. Cp. G. 1.21.17 (a). 

190. A kind of ‘atwa having a broad flat body and many short legs: according 
to some, it was a composite ‘atua made up of the ghosts of deceased infants. 

198. Lit., And by and by and he comes to eat his chestnuts, and he will become 
satisfied. 

207. Lit., and he looked-away only to that [was] its condition-of-things. 

207 (end). Lit., beaten (jaz). 

209. Lit., to eat his chestnuts. 

212. Cp. G. 1.21.4. 

236. Lit., but she has given to you her death. 

241. Lit., seek (ao). 

249. Lit., and they sought-sought and gathered-together up. 

258. As sinkers for their fishing-nets the Rotumans use a kind of shell known 
as the tuture. 

K 
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279. Lit., and a thing made-a-rushing-sound, and-then his flying-off to Lulu, 

287. Lit., men (ko fa rua). Cp. G. 1.24.3. 

315. Lit., My going (‘oto /a‘oag) is still (ma) not yet (fep‘ia), and I have brougiil 
them. Fep‘ia is the ingressive tense of fepi, to be late or not yet. 3 

330. Lit., And by and by and a day and the boy would go to do gardening, and 
Rakitefurusia would get fowl and seek raw things to supplement their kava in the 
evening at [the time of] the man his would-be coming back. 

331. Lit., And at all of the times which the boy went-went thereat, his sister did 
thus continually. 

344. Lit., ‘Aeatoso! ‘Aeatoso! Come back to drink your squeezed-out kava! 
Supplement kava with yam, supplement kava with fowl! Rinse-out-your-mouth to 
long matanono! (Matanono is a kind of sugar-cane.) And so in 351. 4 

345. Lit., You stay, Rekstefurusia! Sent-for down from the sky to take (me) = 
Do not know what it is I go to do. 

352. Lit., You return, etc. (as in 345). 

353-354. Lit., And the girl looked, and the company of persons going (/a‘ te) 
had turned the back of their heads hither (‘ejumea), and the girl pursued still, 
‘Ejumea is from ‘eju (back of the head), used as a verb, -me (hither), and -a (sign of 
completive tense). 

369-371. Lit., And she rub-rubbed still, and deep, and made up nothing-but _ 
(ke) a small (he) well, and the well just (ma) ‘sufficed (tau) for the tears (sui ne maf) © 
of Rakitefurusia. a 

374. Lit., and she died sitting only to the spot which she was-sitting thereto. 

382. Lit., And the boy just (se ma) opened (sde) the door to Savafus faced up. 

391. A kind of giant taro: the Fijian via. 

397. More literally, to below here. | 

402. Lit., and then his returning. 

403. Lit., things. 


(To be continued) 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Arrangements for the Canberra meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 2 
Association for the Advancement of Science, to begin on January 15, 1939, are well ~ 
in hand, and a number of interesting papers will be read. The Anthropology Section 4 
will also collaborate with Section P (Geography) in a discussion on problems ay 
native administration in Australia and Pacific territories. 

Mr. Gregory Bateson and Dr. Margaret (Mead) Bateson have settled at | 
Tambunum village, on the middle Sepik River, and plan to remain there for some 
months. 

Mr. E. W.P.Chinnery, Head of the Native Affairs’ Department in the Territory” 3 
of New Guinea, recently accompanied the Minister for the Interior in an advisory 7 
capacity on a tour of Northern Australia. : 
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